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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Vou. LXXII MAY, 1927 No. 3 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTEENTH CONFER- 
ENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 
OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF'!—II 


FourtH Session: WEDNESDAY EvENING, OcTOBER 27, 1926 


The Conference was reconvened at 8:00 P. M. in the 
Chapel of the Maryland School by President Rocrrs. 
Dr. TayLor addressed the Conference on the subject of 


A PROPER ADJUSTMENT OF THE COURSE OF 
STUDY TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF VERY YOUNG CHILDREN 


- Not long ago a prominent teacher of the deaf said that 
ours is not a profession. He said a profession is a calling 


where persons are prepared by college training, with col- 
lege culture, professional training and scientific methods 
of procedure, and he says that we as a group fail to 
comply with those requirements. 

Last summer at a session of the meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Association in Berkeley, California, a professor of 
the university there called attention to the fact that the 
methods pursued by our ealling are not scientific. He 
said that we are divided into schools and that we are not 
seeking what is the best interest of the deaf, but that we 
are, without realizing it, trying to prove that we are right 
in our present position. There is something in what he 
says. I have acquired about all I shall ever acquire in 
this world except years. Whatever honors I may have 
I probably have received, and at this time I am at least 
going to give my views on that subject in relation to our 
work. 


IContinued from the March number of the Annals, page 209. 
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We are divided into schools; and we will say that each 
school is trying to prove that it is right, and is trying 
to do the most effective work that it can under the meth- 
ods that it now pursues. If some of us are right, then it 
looks as though others of us must be wrong. We have 
among us those who believe wholly and solely in what is 
known as the oral method of teaching the deaf. If they 
are right, then those who believe in the methods that are 
known under the head of ‘‘The Combined System’’ are 
wrong. 

Now, what is the answer to this problem? Who is 
right and who is wrong? Which is gold and which is 
false? My opinion is that the difference is a difference 
in relative values. Let us be frank. Let us say that a 
person brought up under a certain training and a certain 
environment can not possibly get as good speech and lip- 
reading as a person might get under another training 
and another environment. Let us put a peg down here. 
Then let us admit that a person brought up purely and 
solely in a speech and lip-reading environment will fail 
at certain stages in his school career in getting something 
that another person has obtained under different condi- 
tions. Let us put another peg down here. It is a ques- 
tion of relative values. No one method can embody every 
good feature of all methods. Some sacrifice must be 
made, whether you take the method of the Rochester 
School, the New York School or the Clarke School. The 
question is, which of these things that we sacrifice in one 
case or gain in the other has the greatest worth? In my 
opinion the greatest worth comes, on the whole, from 
what is known as the oral method, but I recognize and I 
must recognize that in gaining this, there are certain 
things to be had in other ways from which we are to a 
certain extent at least excluded; and on this basis we can 
reconcile the differences in our work as being a difference 
of appreciation of relative values, all conscientious and 
reasonably intelligent in what they are seeking for the 
deaf, but they do vary as to the relative value of what 
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they are giving them. On no other basis can we recon- 
cile the differences of opinion with intellect and study 
and conscientious effort as shown in our work. 


Having said this, I want to add that I don’t think 
any of us are doing any more than we should. Since 
this conference has begun, we have been told that there 
has been no appreciable improvement in speech teaching 
within the last twenty-five years and that the earliest 
teachers of speech produced results equal to those of any 
to-day. Also we have been told that able, scholarly 
teachers of the deaf eighty years ago met with a degree 
of success unparalleled by the teachers of to-day. We 
have also been told that in a number of schools for the 
deaf there is most beautiful work done in the primary 
classes and we are asked why such good work is not done 
in intermediate classes. 

We are also told that there is no material advantage 
in having children in school before they are seven or eight 
years of age; that if one child entered at five and another 
child of the same age and ability entered two years later 
they would be in the same class at the age of ten. We also 
are told that children entering at the age of five years 
require two years to do the work that is ordinarily done 
by children in one year who enter at the age of six or 
seven. These are a few points that have come up. 


Take the first one, that there has been no improvement 
in speech teaching within the last twenty-five years. Pos- 
sibly we have tried too much to standardize our work 
and have accepted too low a standard. It is possible that 
the earliest teachers of speech produced results equal 
to the best of to-day. They picked out a very few in the 
early days; a very small percentage of the deaf were 
taught speech. To-day speech is attempted with prac- 
tically all, and if you have a highly selected group which 
represented one-tenth of the whole it would be very much 
easier to produce a uniform result in speech that you 
would not get if you were giving speech to all comers. 
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So it is quite natural that the sum total average would 
not have improved to an appreciable extent. 


About the able, scholarly teachers of seventy or eighty 
years ago who produced such remarkable results, there 
are two answers. One is that for every person there was 
of that nature there were at least five untrained, incom- 
petent teachers who did the most miserable work that you 
ever heard of, but only the names of those who did ex- 
cellent work have been carried down to us to this day; 
the others have been most kindly and generously for- 
gotten. If you don’t believe that, go and read the kind 
of deaf-mutisms that we had in this country thirty and 
forty years ago, and compare with those of to-day. The 
language of the deaf to-day is far better than it ever was 
at any time in the history of deaf-mute education in 
America. 

And another thing, looking backward doesn’t get you 
anywhere except into a ditch. We may fail; my school 
may go down as a complete failure, but it is going down 
in a series of experimentation. We may blow up in a 
laboratory. But I want to say this, if I do fall I am 
going to fall forward. 

Next, that there are a number of schools for the deaf 
where it is said that most beautiful work is done in the 
primary department but the work in the intermediate 
department does not equal it. My answer is that that fault 
to-day lies in the primary department, and that better 
work is done in the intermediate department. The rea- 
son the work of the intermediate department doesn’t show 
and doesn’t hook up with what was done below is that 
it wasn’t done below. The weakness of our schools to- 
day is in the primary department, and it is in that par- 
ticular department that we are going to make our stand 
in the future and advance our work at least one year 
in excellence. There is where the weakness of our school 
lies. You folks have been looking at little, puny, pretty 
stuff, and think it is the real teaching of the whole pro- 
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fession. By that I don’t mean any disrespect to our pri- 
mary teachers and the work they are doing. They are as 
intelligent and hard working as any teachers. I simply 
mean you and I have given them a wrong point of view 
and have helped them to keep themselves locking in that 
general direction. 


Next we are told that there is no material advantage 
in having children enter school young; that if a child 
enters at five and another one of the same ability enters 
three years later, they get together in a few years. And 
they do. Does that mean that our children could not 
enter school early? It does not. It simply means that 
we don’t know how to handle them when they are 
younger. That is all. The fault is ours, not that of the 
children. 


We are told that children entering school at the 
age of five require two years to do the work that is 
ordinarily done in one year when children enter older. 
That is true. That is what accounts for the ‘‘prepara- 
tory’’ year, the year before they begin to enter school, 
so to speak. It takes them two years to do that work. 
Does that mean that they are too young to enter school 
and that a year is lost by their being there? Not at all. 
It simply means we have not adapted our work to meet 
their requirements. Now, let us go into some detail on 
that subject, and I hope you will bear with me with a 
certain degree of patience. Let us take something about 
the status of the young hearing child. The hearing child 
begins his education very young. Practically from birth 
he is talked to, sung to, has been within earshot of gen- 
eral conversation, and a sum total of several million 
words have been showered upon his ears, a very large 
percentage of which has been addressed directly to him. 
All of this oceurs before he seriously thinks of trying to 
articulate, and long before he tries to talk. Within the 
period from the time he begins to talk until he is five 
years old, the child has acquired muscular control and 
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balance and a knowledge of many practical facts of life. 
He has learned to apply with discrimination many of the 
principles of grammar and has acquired the working 
vocabulary of a lifetime. All of that before he is five 
years old. Then in his behavior, within a few weeks after 
birth, the child learns whether or not crying will get him 
anywhere, and he governs himself accordingly. Much 
earlier than is generally supposed the infant begins to 
wage a battle of protection and aggression. Long before 
he has learned to talk he deliberately attempts to tyr- 
annize over his parents and others in charge. Education, 
which for the present may be termed ‘‘adjustment to 
environment,’’ begins very early. By the time the child 
is five years old he has learned that many things are in- 
flexible and that he can not always control the acts of 
others. Unless he is feeble-minded or otherwise abnormal 
he becomes reconciled to many of his restrictions, and 
some of these restrictions actually meet with his approval. 
We know these pronounced steps in mental and moral 
education are chiefly due to his early reception, and later 
interchange, of ideas through spoken language. 


To the hearing child language comes chiefly, and in his 
earliest months wholly, through the ear. Sight is largely 
voluntary and often requires special effort. At any time 
the child can close his eyes and shut off visual impres- 
sions. Hearing is largely involuntary. If you are with- 
in range of the speaker’s voice you must hear him, unless 
you are asleep or preoccupied. At no time does the re- 
ception of language through the ear require much effort; 
frequently there is no effort whatever; at times it can not 
be avoided. Verbal language plays no part in the early 
education of the deaf, and usually it plays no part until 
after the child is five or six years old. The infant is 
approached only through gestures or pantomime, and then 
only at such times as the deaf infant chooses to open his 
eyes and give voluntary attention. These gestures are 
few in number and are used to indicate the simplest 
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animal wants, and they are rarely expanded to any great 
extent in either number or scope until after the child 
has entered school. The deaf child at five has very limited 
means of communication and with very few persons. He 
has no verbal language whatever. The deaf child gains 
little from those around him. He is a foreigner in his 
own home. His means of communication prevent him 
from understanding adequately or having much food for 
thought. He sees much but observes little. He is handi- 
capped by his inability to crystallize his observations 
into words and store them away for future use. What 
little mental development he has is unsymmetrical. In 
his animal wants only is he the equal of his hearing 
brother. He is rarely treated like other children. He is 
either pampered or neglected. There has been no effort 
to explain motives or causes in conduct. He is frequently 
violent in temper, destructive, without recognition of 
property rights, and is often lacking in normal affections. 


Now, take whatever method we may use, you have a 
wonderful difference between a five-year-old deaf child 
and a five-year-old hearing child. The average deaf child 
is far below the average hearing child of the same age 
in mental development. In view of this undisputed fact 
the young deaf child needs the highest type of instruc- 
tion to lessen as far as possible his great handicap in the 
race with his hearing brother. This the young deaf child 
fails to get. Numerous and various tests of modern psy- 
chology unite in proving that the average young deaf 
child is capable of learning far more than he is taught. 
Whatever method may be used, the fact remains that the 
deaf child, generally speaking, is not receiving the amount 
or character of instruction that his mental development 
calls for. In the same way the study of psychiatry has 
shown us that the deaf child’s character development or 
behavior progress has been more rapid than we supposed, 
and that we are unable at present adequately to meet 
the requirements of the situation. Briefly stated, the 
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deaf child is behind the hearing child in mental develop- 
ment. He is about four years behind and he is a year 
behind himself. I mean by that, that he is a year be- 
hind expressing the ideas he has. With all his retarda- 
tion the deaf child is capable of receiving more and better 
instruction than any accepted method is now giving him. 


Now, take a hearing child from three to eighteen 
months, or even earlier, on to five years. The deaf child 
is not developed to the same extent as the hearing child, 
but he has the ability to receive far more than he ever 
gets. The period of greatest growth in the life of the 
hearing person is from the time he begins to talk until 
he is five years old; that is a period in which the deaf 
child practically vegetates, and yet he has a mental de- 
velopment that enables him to receive, to grasp the sig- 
nificance of language, provided there is a way of giving 
it to him. The hearing child receives probably a million 
verbal impressions before he ever attempts to imitate or 
reproduce a single one. We give a deaf child three words 
and expect him to reproduce them on the five slates. 
There never was a greater sin against proportion in the 
history of mankind. What we expect is to pump an 
enormous amount of stuff out of something that has 
nothing in it. The whole process is to draw out, and 
there is nothing to draw. Our instruction is based more 
on the study of language than it is on the study of the 
child’s mental processes. This is quite natural because 
applied psychology is a new science. 

Our study, our instruction of the deaf, is really based 
on an entrance age of eight. When children came into 
the school at six, we adjusted the method to meet the re- 
quirements of the child of six. Mind you, we didn’t 
build the course of study to meet the needs of a child of 
six; we adjusted the course of study adapted to the needs 
of a child of eight; and then we didn’t know what to do 
with the child when he came. What we ought to do is 
to base our work on the needs of a child of five, and then 
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we ought to see what we can do toward helping the 
parents of that child from the time that he is two and 
a half to five. 


The deaf child can comprehend language much earlier 
than he can reproduce it. Let him be adequately sup- 
plied with language in the beginning. Let the appeal to 
the eye, so far as possible, parallel the appeal to the ear 
of the hearing child. In this way he will understand 
much from the very beginning, and when he does begin 
to reproduce language he will have a wealth of verbal 
ideas to select from. Give him language and ideas. This 
language must come from reading. Someone visited us 
not long ago and said the last thing in the world that a 
deaf child does is to read, and when we take the history 
of the deaf throughout the country that is true. The last 
thing they do is to read. We must reverse the process 
and say that the first thing they do is to read. Take the 
restrictions of our present method, take the oral method, 
we have the idea that if this child can only get every- 
thing through speech and lip-reading he will have formed 
the speech and lip-reading habit, and that he will think 
through it, and that his progress eventually will be 
greater—and so we hold him back. So far as reproduc- 
tion is concerned that might be all right, but so far as 
placing him in the position where he can grasp language 
and understand its principles before he is expected to re- 
produce anything, it is altogether wrong. 


I shall not take any further time on this but it is suf- 
ficient to say that at present—and I think we can demon- 
strate later—deaf children can read when they are very 
young, provided the reading matter is adapted to their 
needs. There is no question whatever that in this man- 
ner the deaf child can acquire a vocabulary far more 
rapidly than under existing circumstances. And I am 
convinced that this method will not interfere with speech 
and lip-reading; one great advantage of reading is that 
it can be used out of school as well as in school. It can 
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be used in games, and far more interestingly than the 
non-language games that are being used to-day, and with 
the introduction of this method by reading, supervisors 
and caretakers can help carry on instruction of the chil- 
dren out of school. 

Now we are in this situation. We take children very 
young ; we don’t know what to do with them in the school- 
room, and certainly we can’t expect the supervisor out of 
school to know what to do with them. Columbia Uni- 
versity, through its department of Teachers College, set 
out to make an investigation of the intelligence of the 
deaf, and as a result of Dr. Arthur I. Gates’ experiments 
along this line he came to the conclusion that deaf chil- 
dren could be brought to a comprehension of language 
much earlier than has been done, and that the school 
course of our children could be materially shortened. He 
selected Miss Helen Thompson, formerly assistant in the 
department of psychology of Teachers College, to carry on 
a series of experiments in the Lexington Avenue School 
for the Deaf. We gave Miss Thompson and her assistants 
a room, pupils to work with, and we gave instructions 
to all the teachers that she was not to be interfered with, 
and if she had any views on teaching that were different 
from ours, she was to go ahead and work them out any- 
how. Most of them are very different from mine, but I 
think Miss Thompson will agree that I let her alone. 


What I have said is really giving my general views on 
this subject. The particulars, the real thought, the real 
help that you are going to get, is to come from Miss 
Thompson who will tell about her work in the Lexington 
Avenue School under the direction of Teachers College. 


Miss HELEN THOMPSON, research associate in the Yale 
Psycho-Clinic, Yale University, in discussion of Dr. 
TAYLOR’s remarks, addressed the Conference as follows: 

After observing the present methods of teaching deaf 
children to read, and after studying the results of psy- 
chological investigations concerning their abilities, espe- 
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cially Dr. Arthur I. Gates’ investigation of their spelling, 
learning, and reading abilities, the following theory in 
regard to teaching deaf-mutes to read was postulated: 
That by developing and utilizing silent reading devices 
involving principally the abilities of pictorial comprehen- 
sion and learning, it would be possible to teach deaf 
children to read at an earlier age and more quickly than 
is possible with the present methods, which are contingent 
upon the development of speech and lip-reading. 


In order to test this theory empirically, it was neces- 
sary first to devise suitable reading material, since no 
existing material could be found which satisfied the re- 
quirement of entirely eliminating oral comprehension and 
expression, and which at the same time involved responses 
really indicating that the child had grasped the meaning 
of the printed words exposed to him. Reading material 
was therefore devised by Dr. Ruth Strang, research as- 
sistant in the Institute of Educational Research, and my- 
self under the direction of Dr. Gates, and was used in’ 
teaching a group of ten children at the Institution for 
the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, New York City.? 
These ten children were from the three lowest classes of 
the institution, and ranged in chronological age from 4 
years and 6 months to 10 years, the average age being 
6 years and 10 months. As difficulties arose in teaching 
the reading material, new methods were devised to meet 
and overcome them. The children were taken for only 
one hour a day from their regular classroom work for 
a school year and during that time were presented with 
the devised material. The remaining school periods were 
spent in their regular classrooms under the customary 
procedure. At the end of the school year the progress 
of these children was compared with that of another 
group of ten children, so nearly similar to the first in 


2A complete description of this material is contained in ‘‘An 
Experimental Study of the Reading Ability of Deaf-Mutes.’’ Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, New York City. 
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chronological age, mental age, learning ability, reading 
experience, time in school, grade in school, hearing, and 
achievement in speech and lip-reading that the differ- 
ences were negligible. The average results obtained at 
the end of the year by testing the two groups on all the 
standard reading tests available showed that, under this 
new method, in one year of beginning reading, two and 
one-half times as much reading ability was developed 
as under the present system, while there was scarcely any 
loss in their achievement in other subjects. In addition 
to this gain, better attitudes of self-reliance, persistence 
in work, and real interest in self-achievement, were plain- 
ly evident. It was felt that these were stimulated by the 
possibility and confirmation of individual progress inde- 
pendent of the progress of the others in the group, and a 
moderate amount of group activity. 


When the achievements of the experimental group were 
compared with those of average hearing children, who 
devote much more time to reading in the first year, we 
found that our group achieved but a very little less than 
an average group of hearing children in one year. If 
the same rate of progress can be maintained during the 
later school years, we shall no longer find that median 
performance of the deaf child at any age never reaches 
the median performance of the eight-year-old hearing 
child, but that the reading ability of the average deaf 
child will be approximately equal to the reading ability 
of the average hearing child. This would indeed be an 
achievement! But we must wait for experimentation to 
establish the fact before we say that that is possible. 

The reading material is comprised of: 


Flash cards 

A dictionary 
Direction sheets 
Command sheets 
Practice sheets 
Question sheets 
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Paragraph meaning sheets 
Books. 


The sheets are all bound together on pads 8% in. x 11 
in. and are placed in the correct order. There are twenty 
pads. When pad number 1 is completed, pad number 2 
is used, and so on. The dictionary is a separate book 
not attached to the pads, but accompanying it. 


The introduction is made by flash cards of the words 
sit, stand, come, go and bow. Each child has his own set 
of the material and therefore a set of these cards. They 
are taught what each one means, and games are utilized 
to give them sufficient practice in recognizing the printed 
word forms. The words flowers, door, chair, table, ete. 
are taught by the flash card method. The child indicates 
the object when the ecard is flashed. Soon the flash cards 
become more elaborate and words with which the chil- 
dren have become familiar are combined, as ‘‘Go to the 
door,’’ ‘‘Stand by the flowers,’’ ete. Eventually the cards 
disappear altogether and command sheets replace them. 


A loose-leaf index dictionary is provided and as each 
new word appears in the material a dictionary card of 
that word is supplied. On one side of the dictionary card 
is the printed word; on the other side is a pictorial repre- 
sentation of that word, with a phrase or sentence using 
the word and describing the picture. This card is filed 
under the proper letter by the child in his own dictionary, 
and, if at any time he forgets what a word means, he 
ean look it up there. A word hunt game is used to 
familiarize the children with the dictionary when it is 
introduced. 

Practice sheets are pages on which are several words, 
phrases, or sentences, each followed by four pictures, one 
of which is an accurate pictorial representation of the 
word. The child draws a circle around the pictures which 
represent the meaning expressed by the words. 


Direction sheets are pages of pictures with directions 
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for making a mark on some particular place in the pic- 
ture, or to color or draw an object on the picture. 

Question sheets are pages of questions, each followed by 
four or five answers, only one of which is correct. The 
child is required to underline the correct response. 

The books are made by the children from sheets which 
are found in the pad. At first they are similar to scrap 
books, with an assortment of pictures to be placed with 
the correct printed words. Later real stories are de- 
veloped, and pictures illustrating them are to be selected 
from confusion pictures all of which do not correctly 
represent the story. This part of the material was most 
interesting for the children, and was a real incentive to 
finish the preceding sheets so that a story could be com- 
pleted. 

The material is still in a very experimental state and 
needs considerable revision and amplification. Even in 
this crude form, however, it has justified itself and it is 
hoped that such revision will be made possible. 

We are very grateful for the cooperation, assistance 
and kindly criticism offered by Dr. Taylor and his staff, 
for it is they who have made such a study possible. 

Dr. Jones: There is a portion of Dr. Taylor’s address 
that is too important to be passed without special men- 
tion. It is that part which preceded his manuscript, the 
extemporaneous part. To me it was the greatest con- 
tribution to our profession since the day of Dr. Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet, and the contribution is in the form 
of a vision. It was really a challenge to all of us, in- 
cluding himself, to put away our prejudices and tradi- 
tions, to face the future and hunt for the truth. I want 
to say that I join him in that. If I ever had a tradition 
or ever had a prejudice, I now join him full handed in 
that proposition. I could not help but liken him and the 
situation he made to what took place before the coming 
of Christ. For 500 years Jewry was at peace. There 
were no wars, there were no prophets, all was quiet in 
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anticipation of something that was to happen in the 
world, and then came John the Baptist erying in the 
wilderness, ‘‘ Make straight the paths,’’ and people thought 
they had a great Messiah, but he said, ‘‘I am not the 
Messiah; I am not the one for whom you look, but an- 
other shall come after me, the latchet of whose shoes I 
am not worthy to stoop down and unloose. He will tell 
you the truth.’’ 


Now, our profession has been silent and quiet for sev- 
eral years. There has been nothing to disturb the peace- 
ful work of all of us. So quiet has it been that one of 
our school papers advertised last year for a controversy 
and was unable to find one. 

A great many prophets in our work have gone before. 
They were great men. They did great things and we 
thought they were great prophets, but evidently they were 
not the one for whom we were looking. They were as 
men and women crying in the wilderness, ‘‘ Make straight 
the paths.’’ Perhaps in their heart they thought and pre- 
dicted that some day another will come, the latchet of 
whose shoes they would be not worthy to unloose, who 
would point out the truth. 

I could not help but feel that Dr. Taylor’s address was 
part of a great valedictory, one that is thumping in my 
own heart at this moment, a great valedictory that he is 
beginning to deliver, and which will continue until he 
has finished his work. He feels for the profession—you 
can see it in his very nature, when he wanted the truth, 
not for himself but for the deaf children of our country. 
There are others who would like to join him in that very 
thing. His declaration and his challenge to all of us 
are too important to let pass unnoticed. I was interested 
in the details of Dr. Taylor’s address and in the discus- 
sion by Miss Thompson, but they are all side issues, they 
are all details. The great problem is the vision that Dr. 
Taylor held up. May we all see it and think about it 
and appropriate it, and may we follow it, putting away 
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prejudice, putting away tradition of any kind, and as 
he says, when we fall, fall face forward! 


Mr. McManaway addressed the Conference on 


NOMENCLATURE AS APPLIED TO OUR 
PROFESSION 


Every calling, whether trade or line of business or 
profession, has its own nomenclature or system of termi- 
nology; the farm, the workshop, the office, the medical 
profession—everyone uses a more or less elaborate sys- 
tem of terms which are used in a special sense by the 
members of that special group of workers. It is in- 
evitable that as any calling becomes more highly spe- 
cialized the system of terminology becomes more elaborate ; 
as new practices are developed, new terms are needed 
and old terms come to have new meanings, thus requiring 
redefinition. 

No field of human endeavor, perhaps, has had a more 
rapid development within the past twenty years than 
the general field of education. Specialization has de- 
veloped with remarkable rapidity; a glance into a cata- 
logue of one of our larger universities will reveal the ‘fact 
that instead of the three or four professors who a few 
years ago offered courses in education, to-day a host of 
specialists in the general field of education offer a great 
variety of courses in the history or the philosophy, or 
the principles of education; educational psychology; ad- 
ministration in its various phases; primary or secondary 
education; principles of teaching; educational measure- 
ment; statistical method; individual differences; educa- 
tional tests; surveys; numerous courses in method, class- 
room management; the education of special groups, school 
hygiene, school architecture, etc., etc. 

Nomenclature has quite naturally kept pace with this 
development. 

Within our own profession as educators of the deaf, 
development though not so rapid, has been quite marked. 
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As a result new terms have been required to designate 
new processes or methods of procedure. In some cases, 
terms which have been in general use for many years 
have developed new meaning or are being so used in dif- 
ferent senses by different members of our profession that 
redefinition seems desirable. 


It shall not be my purpose to attempt an exhaustive 
list of terms used in a technical sense by teachers of the 
deaf, but to offer, instead, for your consideration and dis- 
cussion, a few tentative suggestions which may lead to 
more definite and more accurate use of certain familiar 
terms. No claim to originality is advanced by the 
speaker, for ideas have been appropriated wherever found. 

In each January issue of the Annals is tabulated a 
wealth of material relative to American schools for the 
deaf. Preceding the tabular statements is a page de- 
voted to definitions of the methods of instruction in use 
in the several schools. I invite your attention first to 
these definitions. Five so called ‘‘methods’’ are described 
and defined: The Manual; the Manual Alphabet; the 
Oral; the Auricular; and the Combined System. I be- 
lieve that a careful, thoughtful reading of these defi- 
nitions and an examination of the tabular statement where 
the methods of instruction in vogue in the several schools 
are listed, will justify the assertion that these definitions 
are not sufficiently exact to be continued in use without 
amendment. The Virginia School, with which the speaker 
is most familiar, is listed as a ‘‘combined’’ school. Yet 
in this school no signs are used in the classrooms of either 
the oral or the manual departments, oral methods and 
spelling alone being used in these departments, respective- 
ly. From data included in the report of the recent sur- 
vey of schools for the deaf I am led to believe that 
this is the case in a number of other schools now classi- 
fied as ‘‘eombined’”’ schools. 


In the discussion of methods of instruction in the re- 
port of the survey, the schools are grouped according as 
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they report the use of a single method, dual methods, 
three methods, or four methods. Nine schools report that 
single method to be the combined method; under dual 
methods, two schools are listed as using oral and com- 
bined methods; two schools are reported as using the 
three methods, oral, manual and combined; one, oral, 
auricular, and combined; and one reports four methods, 
oral, manual, auricular, and combined; and I daresay 
that the manual alphabet method was omitted in this case 
simply through inadvertence. 

It seems quite unlikely that the word ‘‘combined’’ had 
the same connotation in the minds of all these different 
superintendents. It would be interesting to know whether 
the nine superintendents who reported that the single 
method (the combined) was in use, intended to convey the 
idea that no classes in those schools were taught by purely 
oral methods—or did some of them intend to report that 


the school was a combined system school in the sense that 
it could not be classed as an oral school, or a manual 
alphabet school, and hence must fall under the designa- 
tion ‘‘combined system,’’ because no other simple term 
has been devised to designate such schools? If this is 
true, can they be properly classified as using a single 
method? 


The confusion arises probably because the word ‘‘com- 
bined’’ is sometimes spoken of as a ‘‘method’’ when ap- 
plied to one class; and again as a system when reference 
is made to several classes, using diverse methods. Thus 
the ambiguity. 

Without further discussion, may I submit for your 
consideration the following definitions formulated in an 
attempt to state as simply as possible, in non-technical 
language the essential characteristics of the several rec- 
ognized methods of instruction, and the several systems 
to be found in American schools for the deaf: 

I. The Oral Method.—Speech and speech reading are 
the chief means of instruction, and facility in speech and 
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speech reading as well as mental development and com- 
mand of language are the principal objectives of this 
method. In most of the schools, pupils who have suffi- 
cient residual hearing are given training to develop this 
hearing. When the greater part of the classroom instruc- 
tion is given through the ear, with or without instruments, 
the method used may be designated as the ‘‘ Auricular 
Method.”’ 

II. The Manual Alphabet Method—The manual alpha- 
bet and writing are the chief means used in the instruc- 
tion of the pupils and the principal objectives are men- 
tal development and facility in the comprehension and 
use of language, written or spelled. 

III. The Manual Method—Conventional signs, the 
manual alphabet, and writing are the chief means used in 
the instruction of the pupils and the principal objectives 
are mental development and facility in the comprehension 
and use of written language. 

IV. The Rochester Method.—The primary classes are 
taught chiefly by the oral method. In the more advanced 
classes, while the medium of instruction is always Eng- 
lish, and all are taught speech and speech reading, the 
manual alphabet is also used. 

V. Blended Method.—Signs, manual alphabet, speech 
and writing are all used in combination as means of in- 
struction with the purpose of promoting the mental de- 
velopment of the pupils. 


Dual System—In many schools, some classes are in- 
structed by oral methods strictly, while other classes are 
instructed by means of the manual alphabet method strict- 
ly, with or without supplemental instruction in speech 
and speech reading. In some of these schools segregated 
oral departments for younger pupils have been estab- 
lished. 

Combined System.—In schools using this system some 
classes are instructed by oral methods and others by 
manual methods. The use of signs as a means of com- 
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munication in school assemblies, chapel exercises and on 
the playground is considered a means of promoting the 
mental development of the pupils. Divergence from this 
belief has led in some cases to the establishment of segre- 
gated oral departments for younger pupils in some com- 
bined-system schools. 

It will be noted first, that the so called auricular meth- 
od is defined as an integral part of the oral method of 
definition. This is, I believe, in accordance with the 
facts in the case; the emphasis is upon speech, and the 
use of speech by both teacher and pupil. Historically, ear 
training is a product of oral schools, and all the schools 
in which ear training is especially emphasized are listed, 
and self-styled, as oral schools. A great many oral pupils 
are given ear training though relatively few are instructed 
chiefly through hearing. 

It would be desirable if a single word could be found 
to take the place of the term manual alphabet, especially 
as we have the terms manual methods and manual train- 
ing, but no suitable term has been found. In all of 
the definitions, discursive matter has been eliminated as 
far as possible, and the statement so formulated as to 
incorporate the essential characteristics of the several 
methods, at the same time bringing out the essential 
differences. 


The word combined has not been used to designate a 
method of instruction, the word ‘‘blended’’ being used to 
avoid ambiguity in designating the method which in- 
corporates the use of signs in the classroom, together 
with speech, manual spelling, and writing. 

Special mention is made of the Rochester Method, 
which is distinctively a method as well as a system of 
instruction, employing as it does the simultaneous use 
in the classroom of speech and manual spelling. 

In describing systems of instruction, the Oral System 
is not specifically mentioned because as a system it does 
not differ from the oral method previously defined. The 
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Manual System, I believe, is nowhere exclusively used in 
America, and so is not mentioned. But several schools 
are using oral methods, and manual alphabet methods 
in separate classes in the same school and hitherto there 
has been no single recognized term to designate these 
schools. I submit the term ‘‘Dual System,’’ as a simple 
designation for these schools. They differ from Combined- 
System Schools in their insistence upon the use of Eng- 
lish, spoken, spelled or written upon all occasions, in the 
classroom, in the school assembly, and on the playground. 

The term ‘‘Combined System’’ is used as formerly to 
designate those schools using oral methods in some classes 
and manual methods in others, and permitting the use 
of signs as a means of instruction and on public occasions 
and on the playgrounds. 

It is gratifying to note that the term speech reading is 
gradually displacing the less desirable term lip-reading; 
the latter is a misnomer and if the satisfactory and ac- 
eurate term ‘‘speech reading’’ be given the approval of 
this conference, the term ‘‘lip-reading’’ would rapidly fall 
into disuse. 

The term ‘‘auricular’’ is preferred to ‘‘acoustic,’’ so 
easily mispronounced, or aural, so easily confused with oral. 

In current usage several terms are used almost syn- 
onymously to designate the directing head of the educa- 
tional department of the schools—principal, departmental 
principal, supervising principal, head teacher, supervis- 
ing teacher—all having been encountered recently in cur- 
rent publications within the profession. Would it not be 
desirable if by agreement a single term could be adopted 
for general use? The term supervising principal is pre- 
ferred by the speaker, as descriptive of the duties of the 
office, and also because this term has the sanction of wide 
use in the general field of education outside our own pro- 
fession. The term head teacher seems particularly in- 
appropriate and somewhat provincial in the light of 
present-day practice and development. 
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For similar reasons the term ‘‘high class’’ is or should 
be obsolete as the designation of the most advanced class 
in a school. Why should not the school be graded, and 
the grades assigned appropriate designation upon some 
agreed basis, in which case the advanced or high class 
would be given its proper grade designation ? 


There is at present wide difference in the practices of 
the several schools in the grading or the designation of 
grades; and in attempting to determine upon a satisfac- 
tory basis, it is especially important that the general 
public be taken into consideration. We recognize without 
discussion the inadvisability of designating the grades, as 
first, second, third, etc., on the basis of orderly progres- 
sion beginning with the child’s first year in school, be- 
cause the friends of the child casually, but quite natural- 
ly, assume that the work of the first or second or third 
grade under this system must correspond essentially with 
the work of the corresponding grade in the schools for 
hearing children. The very fact that this is done con- 
stitutes a potent argument for the adoption of some sys- 
tem which will be comparable to prevailing public school 
systems of designation. One plan which would in a 
measure solve the difficulty and which has the advantage 
of actual use in several schools provides for the literal 
designation for the first three grades of A, B, C, respec- 
tively, followed by numerical designation after the three 
years. This method is open to the criticism that the work 
of the second and third grades, respectively, does not 
correspond to the work of the grades of similar designa- 
tion in the public schools, but from the fourth grade and 
above, the similarity is marked. 


The adoption of a uniform system of designating the 
grades would simplify many problems. Not the least of 
these would be the use of common, generally understood 
terms in the advertisement of textbooks. There recently 
came to my notice one of the most popular texts produced — 
by an eminent member of our profession, which was ad- 
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vertised for use with ‘‘second year’’ classes. I have yet 
to find a class of pupils who have been under instruction 
only one year who could possibly use this text. Yet the 
trouble is not with the textbook, but rather with our lack 
of a uniform system of designation of grades in the schools. 


Other terms come to mind. Should we use the terms 
manual training, industrial training, trades training, in- 
dustrial work, and shop work interchangeably? I think 
not. Manual training is the term usually applied to 
those courses which lay a foundation in the use of tools 
and materials for the primary purpose of developing 
manual dexterity, and giving to the pupil concepts of 
form, of accuracy, and of constructive use of materials. 
Industrial or trade training has usually as a specific aim 
the training of the pupil for proficiency in a certain trade. 

Which term is preferable—supervisor, monitor, house- 
mother, or matron? Or is there a proper place for the 
use of each term? How shall the several terms be de- 
fined so as to distinguish among them? Is not the matron 
properly the superior officer in charge of all housekeeping 
and domestic affairs? And is not the term housemother 
suggestive of all those qualities which we most desire in 
the fine, capable woman who has direct responsibility for 
that group of children in need of her sympathy, her love, 
her guidance, as well as her care and direction? 

Why use the term cadet, which usually is applied to 
the student of a military school, in preference to normal 
student or teacher-in-training ? 

But time forbids further discussion. Discrimination in 
the choice of words and exactness in the use of terms have 
always been distinguishing characteristics of the truest 
culture. Clear thinking is promoted by careful definition. 
Not only is progress in the development of an art or a 
science accompanied by the development of a system of 
nomenclature, but it is not less true that the development 
of a systematic nomenclature promotes the further de- 
velopment c‘ the field in which it is applied. 
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FirtH Session: THurspaAy Mornine, OcTosper 28, 1926 


The Conference was called to order in the Chapel of 
the Maryland School at 9:30 A. M. by President Rogsrs. 

Dr. CHarLEs W. RicHarpson, of Washington, D. C., 
addressed the Conference on 


WAR EXPERIENCE IN CONNECTION WITH DE- 
FECTS OF SPEECH AND HEARING; CONSERVA- 
TION OF HEARING, AND THE PRESENT 
SURVEY OF THE DEAF 


I have been for some years an active worker in the 
field of otology, on the practical side of the subject. Some 
years ago I began to see a field of humanitarian work in 
connection with otology, which was also opening to the 
vision of others, who had so long visioned only the prac- 
tical side of otology, and we in conjunction and in- 
dividually began to formulate our ideals and create them 
into working postulates. 

At the same time I was one of three oto-laryngologists 
named by the three national societies of oto-laryngology 
to consult the surgeon generals of the army and navy with 
regard to the usefulness of members of these organiza- 
tions in case the United States were to engage in the 
World War. On March 30, 1917, the interview took 
place, and on that day, I asked that my inactive status 
in the reserve corps be made an active one. Our first 
duty—for all three of the committee were immediately 
accepted for service—was the organziation of the Section 
of Head Surgery. After organization was completed, and 
a nearly complete personnel obtained, further subdivision 
of the Section of the Head was made. In this subdivision 
I was placed in the Section of Defects of Hearing and 
Speech. 

On March 11th, I was assigned by the surgeon general 
to the Division of Reconstruction, in charge of the Sec- 
tion of Defects of Hearing and Speech. While serving 
under Major Brodley I had formulated plans of organiza- 
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tion of the Section, which now were entered into most 
actively. During the past few days I have gone over a 
number of the papers in connection with the work of this 
Section, and I can hardly conceive of a more perfectly 
worked out plan, and which looked so far into the future. 


On July 23, 1918, the actual practical work was started 
at General Hospital No. 11, at Cape May, N. J., with a 
director, superintendent and three teachers, and 17 pupils. 
At this time we had pledged to the service 60 teachers for 
the defects of hearing, and 30 teachers for defects of 
speech. Through a wise provision, which I had intro- 
duced in the War Insurance Bill, the soldier and sailor 
were held in the army and navy service until they were 
declared as completely cured as was possible in the nature 
of their. physical injuries. 

As defects of hearing and speech were defects to be 
removed we were thus enabled to hold the men in service 
under military discipline until released by us. This was 
an important factor in the results that we obtained. The 
men knew that the more apt they were in their work the 
sooner would they obtain their discharge. Sir Dundas 
Grant, who had charge of this work in the British Service, 
in a personal letter to me, stated that we had done so 
much better than they because the British soldier was 
discharged first, and afterward made acquainted with 
the advantages of the section on defects of hearing and 
speech. Only 5 per cent of those affected applied for re- 
lief. When we formulated our plans, we knew we could 
not have as many defects as the Continental armies be- 
cause the American army was not to be a trench army, 
but one of open action. 


This proved to be true. Our expected patients were to 
be young men in early adult life, recently made deaf or 
near deaf. These young men were expected to have a 
recently acquired impaired, or loss of, sense without the 
period of suffering so common in the gradually acquired 
deafness; the bouyancy and expectancy of youth, and 
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full of optimism to aid us in bringing about a favorable 
issue with them. 

Speech reading was the method decided upon to re- 
habilitate these soldiers. Intensive work was decided 
upon as the best method of instruction. Other methods 
of instruction were considered, and plans made for their 
operation in case speech reading failed in individual casés. 
We had no failures. The college graduate and the il- 
literate negro from the corn and cotton belt progressed 
almost at equal pace. Indeed one of the most remarkable 
readers that we had was a negro from Georgia. 

From my language experience, and from that of others, 
I had became impressed with the fact that the quickest 
and best way to learn a language was to create the atmos- 
phere, to cut oneself entirely free from his own language, 
and hear only the speech he wishes to acquire. These 
individuals were cut off; it was only necessary to create 
the atmosphere of study, help and seeing and feeling 
progress made. The method adopted was the individual 
instruction type. Association of students with one an- 
other, comparing progress and practising upon eack other 
were very helpful. I believe that in teaching speech 
reading to the lay deaf that there is too long an interval 
between the sessions. This, of course, does not apply to 
the institutional deaf. I believe that if the laymen were 
to adopt their instruction of speech reading on somewhat 
similar methods as carried out by our workers at G. H. 
No. 11, they would attain quicker and more satisfactory 
results. 

We had a follow-up system through the aid of the Red 
Cross which enabled us to keep in touch with our dis- 
charged soldiers. Contact was made with a number of 
teachers throughout the country to take over our pupils 
after their return home and continue the work so as to 
make them more proficient in the art of speech reading. 

The instruction of the deaf through institutional or- 
ganizations is somewhat different from the problem taken 
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up by us in the Army Medical Service. In your work 
you have a great number of congenitally deaf, and many 
that acquired deafness before speech was well established, 
as well as those who are more or less mentally deficient, 
all of which bring added complexities. Your problem is 
a greater one and more complicated than the one we had 
to contend with, nevertheless we believe through speech 
reading greater results can be attained in your institu- 
tions. Vocational work was just being established when 
our service closed. I believe through the organization of 
the School for the Deaf in connection with General Hos- 
pital No. 11, I may lay claim to being one of you, if only 
for a short service. 


The survey of the deaf is a subject which has interested 
this organization greatly. The Committee of the Deaf 
Child of the American Medical Association has had many 
discussions of this subject. Dr. Max A. Goldstein was 
an ardent advocate of this survey and made earnest ef- 
forts to obtain funds for financing it. Later Dr. Thomas 
E. Harris at his own suggestion made efforts with one of 
the foundations. Then I as chairman tried to obtain 
support from one of the foundations and almost suc- 
eeeded. Then, upon the suggestion of Dr. Victor C. 
Vaughan, I made application to the National Research 
Council. Dr. Percival Hall was on a similar mission at 
the same time. The Council succeeded in obtaining a 
grant from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial to 
be utilized under the auspices of the National Research 
Council. I was appointed as the otologist on the com- 
mittee. Most of the funds were applied to the elucidation 
of the administrative, pedagogical and the psychological 
aspect of the survey.. To my department only a few 
hundred dollars were assigned. I attempted through 
voluntary effort to make a survey of the medical aspect 
of the deafened. It was a most difficult task. Voluntary 
work is not very satisfactory unless individuals perform- 
ing the work are deeply interested in the subject in 
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hand. It is extremely difficult to obtain satisfactory and 
uniform work when different groups are working upon 
a complex subject. One group will bring out certain 
features and neglect others. When you have the results 
to compare and compile, you have a hodgepodge with no 
one subject clearly brought to a uniform issue; such was 
the result of my effort with voluntary assistance. I de- 
cided to make another effort, with sufficient financial sup- 
port to compensate my examiners and thus gain uniform 
results, so that certain features could be standardized. 


A further fund was obtained from the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial under the auspices of the National 
Research Council. The management of this grant was 
placed under the Medical Division of the Council. A 
committee consisting of Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, presi- 
dent of the American Medical Association; Dr. George 
E. Shambaugh, of Chicago, and myself, with the chair- 
man of the Medical Division as ex-officio member, was 
created. At a meeting of the committee in May, 1926, 
the plan of work was outlined. It was proposed to ex- 
amine 3,000 deaf children. Three groups were formed; 
one group under Doctor Shambaugh, with three assistants; 
another group under the direction of Doctor Phillips, 
with Dr. Marvin Jones, of New York City, the actual 
examiner, with three assistants; and one group under 
Doctor Richardson, the actual examiner, Dr. Douglas Mac- 
farlan, of Philadelphia, with three assistants. Thorough 
and careful consultations have been had with all the 
principals in this investigation. Standardized instruments 
are to be employed; all testings are to be on a uniform 
basis as employed by the groups, so that the results ob- 
tained by one group will be uniform with those obtained 
by the others. Two of the groups are now in action. I 
hope the third will soon be in action. The objects to be 
obtained are: 


Consideration of the question of heredity and consan- 
guinity. 
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The age at which acquired deafness develops. 
Consanguinity as related to congenital deafness. 
The causes of deafness and their consideration : 
A. Causation in connection with congenital deafness. 
B. Causation in connection with acquired deafness: 


1. Deafness without development of otitis media. 
2. Deafness with otitis media. 

The relation of diseases of the upper air tract to the 
condition causing the deafness in the acquired cases. 

The influence of sex, or relation of sex deafness. 

Has nationality any marked relation to deafness? 

Relation between the nose and throat condition (existing), 
and existing ear infection. 

The results of functional tests. What reliability can be 
placed upon these in the very young and very deaf? 

It is especially desirable to determine the amount of 
residual hearing, by the voice, high, low. 

It is desired to determine whether the remnant of hear- 
ing is more marked in the congenital or acquired 
deafness. 

What does the audiometer demonstrate as to the remnant 
of hearing in the otitis media and in the centric type 
of deafness? 

General results of the audiometer tests. 

The results of vestibular test. Is abolition or impair- 
ment of cochlear function often attended with sub- 
sequent static impairment? 

The relation of syphilis in congenital and in acquired 
deafness. 

The proportion of children deaf with speech as to the 
whole number examined. 

The proportion of mental defects as to the whole number 
examined. 

I shall close with a few remarks on the conservation of 
hearing. : 

Specialists in diseases of the ear have constantly been 
concerned by the number of people affected with gradual 
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but progressively increasing impairment of the hearing. 
The conditions existing in such cases are now fairly well 
understood, and to a certain degree many of the causa- 
tive factors. Further study will develop other facts which 
will enable physicians to plan more thoroughly for great- 
er prevention. 

It will probably be of interest to you to know that 
with regard to that great insidious form of deafness, the 
chronic progressive type, marked by fixation of the stapes 
and degeneration of the cochlea, which has baffled us 
throughout our whole medical history in connection with 
this work—that type which goes on in spite of everything 
that is done, no matter how soon you get to it—we have 
under the American Otological Society developed a fund 
which is now over $100,000, and probably will soon have 
a million dollars given by a certain New York woman 
to investigate this subject and to elucidate it patho- 
logically as we have already done clinically, and that will 
be clearing up the last and greatest study in connection 
with hearing. 

The science of medicine has been aggressive in its ef- 
forts along lines of conservation of hearing for many 
years, but it has been considerably handicapped by a 
partly incredulous profession and by an almost doubting 
laity. For reasons patent to any one, the individual who 
is insidiously affected with an ailment of the ears, which, 
if not guarded against and corrected, will lead to lasting 
and progressive impairment of the hearing, may neglect 
to seek the proper medical advice in the early stage, the 
only time when complete relief may be expected. 

[In the remainder of his address, Dr. Richardson developed the 
theme of precautionary measures necessary to conserve hearing. 
As Dr. Richardson’s remarks on this occasion were essentially the 
same as his views on this matter already recorded in The Annals 


(Vol. LXX, No. 1; January, 1925, pages 90-92), it may not be 
necessary to repeat them here. ] 


Dr. Rogers: On behalf of the Conference I shall take 
the liberty of thanking Dr. Richardson for his very able 
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paper, and as it will be incorporated in the report of this 
meeting and published later, and as we have so much 
else to do before we adjourn, we shall not take the time 
this morning to discuss it or to ask him any questions. 

Mr. F. M. Driaes, of Utah: There has been ringing in 
my ears for a great many years a thought expressed some- 
where, that if you want to get very far in this world you 
should hitch your wagon to a star and pull, pull, pull. 
Forty: years ago in Berkeley, California, the declaration 
was made by the superintendents and teachers of the 
deaf of America that every deaf child in America should 
be given the opportunity to learn to speak. So far as I 
know, that outstanding declaration is almost the only 
one that we have made in forty years. There may be 
others, but as a result of that declaration approximately 
80 per cent of the deaf children of America are to-day 
not only taught to speak but are taught orally. 

It is my opinion that we, as superintendents and prin- 
cipals of American schools for the deaf, should declare 
for ourselves and to the world some principles upon which 
we stand, and set for ourselves some stars in the future 
so that when we fall we shall fall with Harris Taylor, 
face forward in the work of educating the deaf. 

Now, I desire to present for your consideration the 
following Declaration of Principles. I take it that if 
these declarations are adopted there is not one of us here 
who can meet them, but as I said in the beginning, we 
ought to have something to look forward to and something 
to work toward. I hope we shall have ample time to dis- 
cuss them, reject some of them if you wish, make them a 
little more severe if you so desire, and adopt at least one 
or two of them. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


We, the superintendents and principals of American 
schools for the deaf, in conference assembled, do hereby 
adopt the following ‘‘ Declaration of Principles’’: 
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1st. That teaching is a profession that merits the ut- 
most loyalty and cooperation. 

2nd. That, in teaching, above all professions, growth 
is essential to life, and that service is of more importance 
than material reward. 

3rd. That a teacher should be absolutely dependable, 
possess an appropriate personality, and be truly patriotic, 
reverent and patient. 

4th. That all teachers of the deaf should have at least 
a high school education; and that preference and greater 
salary inducements should be offered to those having 
normal school and university credits and special training 
in the work they are to do, whether in the literary or 
industrial classes. 

5th. That every deaf child should be taught speech 
and speech reading. 

6th. That every school for the deaf should have an 
environment for speech and English. 

7th. That, to obtain the most satisfactory results in 
speech and speech reading, the oral and the manual pupils 
should be segregated. 

8th. That the acquisition of the English language is 
fundamental and basic to all other instruction, and must 
constitute both a means and an end of education in 
schools for the deaf; and is best promoted when the means 
of communication and instruction is speech, finger-spelling 
or writing. 

9th. That the sign language should be eliminated from 
all departments as a means of instruction. 

10th. That the means of communication and instruc- 
tion in manual classes should be finger spelling and 
writing. 

llth. That oral pupils should be given every oppor- 
tunity to complete their education by oral methods, and 
that special courses of speech and speech reading should 
be given to all advanced pupils. 
12th. That as education is a process of leading out 
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and development, we believe that the methods of educa- 
tion should be continually in process of growth and de- 
velopment; that to consider any of the methods which are 
now in current use as perfect beyond the possibility of 
improvement is reactionary and destructive in tendency. 

13th. That we recognize the very important place 
supervisors and housemothers occupy in the care and 
home training of deaf children, and insist that only men 
and women of education and culture be selected in order 
that deaf children shall gain in character building and 
education through their home-school environment. 

14th. That we consider vocational education of the 
utmost importance, and in order that our pupils may be 
better prepared for their work on leaving school, insist 
that this training shall be more thorough, more scientific 
and more educational in character. 

15th. That more attention should be given to the 
needs of deaf girls in preparing them to take their place 
in the home and in the wage-earning world. 

16th. That we should be guided by the Golden Rule 
in all relations with our fellow superintendents. 


At the conclusion of his address, Mr. Driggs moved that 
the principles be discussed and voted upon one by one. 
This motion was seconded. 

Dr. A. H. WALKER proposed a substitute motion to lay 
the motion by Mr. Driges on the table and to proceed 
with the consideration of the Declaration of Principles 
as a whole. This motion also was seconded. 

Mr. McManaway: I am very glad indeed that Dr. 
Walker has offered the substitute motion, because I really 
feel that the declaration or the platform of principles 
has been so drawn and so stated that there is very little 
to which anyone could find objection. It is set up simply, 
as I understand it, as an aim or an objective for each 
of us. Most of the principles, if not all of them, are 
stated so moderately, so carefully, that we can adopt 
them as a statement of our belief, although we may not be 
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able to attain them for a number of years to come in toto. 
Some of them we can put into practice immediately. 

I should like to mention especially the last one regard- 
ing the relationship of superintendents to one another. 
I can see no reason why that should not be put into im- 
mediate effect, and some of us have very good reason to 
know that good results will follow immediately if that 
particular plan is put into operation. 

The spirit of the platform is admirable. It is in 
harmony with the action of other bodies throughout this 
country. It may be interesting to some of you to know 
that the Association of Restaurant Owners was the first 
to adopt a code of principles and practice for the guid- 
ance of its members. Since that time dozens of bodies 
of men in various callings have adopted similar codes. 
We are following good precedents and I hope very sin- 
cerely that the Conference will see fit to adopt the sub- 
stitute motion, which will not preclude discussion of any 


particular principle. Some of them need no discussion. 
We are such a unit on some of them that it would be 
merely a waste of time to go through the parliamentary 
procedure. 

Dr. WALKER’s motion prevailed, whereupon the Con- 
ference by formal vote adopted the Declaration of Prin- 
ciples. 


DEMONSTRATION OF AUDITORY APPARATUS 


The Conference in session then attended to a display 
and demonstration of auditory apparatus under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Irving 8. Fusfeld, of Gallaudet College. This 
was made possible by the courtesy and cooperation of the 
manufacturers and representatives of the respective in- 
struments. The devices consisted of apparatus for testing 
and measuring hearing, apparatus for use in classroom 
instruction, and instruments for the aid of the hard of 
hearing. 

Apparatus for Testing and Measuring Hearing.—Mr. 
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K. P. Royce, representing the Graybar Electric Company, 
910 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., demonstrated the 
use of three different types of audiometer. The first of 
these is designed to make a quick test of the degree of 
hearing left, employing the principle of a complex tone 
which includes all the frequencies found in the range of 
ordinary speech. The second instrument, called the No. 2 
audiometer, is mainly for the use of the otologist in test- 
ing the hearing for diagnostic purposes, depending upon 
the principle of pitch and tone discrimination. The third 
instrument, the 4-A, is a multiple testing device to de- 
termine quickly the extent of impaired hearing in large 
numbers of children. This last machine, however, is for 
use principally with public school children, not with 
pupils in schools for the deaf. 

Auditory Apparatus for Use in Classroom Instruc- 
tion.—The audotor, an electrically operated device em- 
ploying the principle of an intensified inaudible fre- 
quency of the air wave to furnish the force necessary to 
stimulate hearing in cases of impairment, was explained 
by its inventor, Dr. Byron E. Eldred, of New York City, 
and its use demonstrated with pupils of the Maryland 
School by his assistant, Miss Lucy W. Markley. 


Mr. Charles O. Olson, of the Electrophone Corpora- 
tion, 58 East Washington Street, Chicago, Ill., was present 
with a one-pupil electrophone, an instrument with a dial 
arrangement of varying intensities of sound that may be 
of practical use for purposes of instruction with children 
who have differing degrees of residual hearing. 


Devices for the Aid of the Hard of Hearing.—The 
Gibson Company, 917 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
had on hand an assortment of hearing devices, principally 
ear tubes. Mr. Frank Loftus, of the American Phono- 
phor Corporation, 19 West 44 Street, New York City, 
demonstrated the use of five different models of the Phono- 
phor. Other companies that sent instruments for the 
display were: 
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The Porto-O-Phone Corporation, 1919-1929 Broadway, 
New York City. 

The American Hearite Corporation, 19 West 44th 
Street, New York City. 

The Gem Ear Phone Company, 47 West 34th Street, 
New York City. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


A report of the Committee on Credentials was presented 
by Mr. T. C. Forrester, naming the active and honorary 
members of the Conference. (The names given appear 
at the beginning of this Report, Annals for March, 1927, 
pages 119, 120). 

Dr. J. W. Jones, chairman of the Committee on 
Nominations, presented the following report, which was 
adopted, and the persons named were declared elected to 
serve through the next regular meeting of the Conference: 


President, E. McK. Goopwin; Vice-President, E. A. GRUVER; 
Secretary, T. C. Forrester; Members of the Executive Committee, 
F. M. Drieas, H. M. McManaway, P. W. L. T. 8. 
MCcALONEY. 


The following resolutions, approved by the Committee 
on Resolutions, which different members of the Confer- 
ence offered, were unanimously adopted by vote of the 
Conference : 


I. Whereas the education of deaf children is the direct purpose 
of schools and institutions for the deaf in the United States, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, by the Conference of Superintendents and Principals 
in session at the Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, 
that it is the sense of this Conference that the management of all 
schools and institutions for the deaf be purely educational in 
character and not eleemosynary, as is the case in some instances, 
and that this Conference urges the superintendents and principals 
to impress upon their governing bodies the desirability of such 
classification and advises its general adoption. 


II. Whereas every modern city school system has a department 
of research for the study of problems of curriculum and related 
educational problems, and 

Whereas we are impressed anew with the need for research in 
the field of the education of the deaf, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the Conference of 
Superintendents and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf 
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be instructed to study ways and means of effecting the establish- 
ment of an agency for the thorough and continual study of prob- 
lems in the special field of education of the deaf. 


III. Resolved, That the thanks of this Conference be extended 
to the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation for making possible 
a survey of schools for the deaf. The value of that survey can 
not fully be measured at this time and we look forward eagerly 
to the publication of the complete report of the survey. 


IV. Resolved, That the Conference desires to express its thanks 
and appreciation to Prof. Herbert E. Day and Prof. Irving 8. 
Fusfeld for their unremitting labors in the actual work of gather- 
ing the data and preparing the report of the survey. 


V. Resolved, That the Conference believes that the publication 
of the key used in designating the schools surveyed will be of 
general interest and value to the profession at large.3 


VI. Resolved, That the thanks and very sincere appreciation 
of this Conference are gratefully tendered to Supt. Ignatius Bjor- 
lee, to our gracious hostess, Mrs. Bjorlee, and to the Board of 
Directors of the Maryland School, for their cordial hospitality, and 
in extending those courtesies which have made our stay in Fred- 
erick a pleasure and made possible for our Conference a spirit of 
good-fellowship most conducive to constructive deliberation. 

VII. Resolved, That the Conference express its enjoyment and 
appreciation of the educational demonstrations offered by the 
teachers and pupils of the Maryland School. 

VIII. Resolved, That to the Rotary and Kiwenis Clubs of 
Frederick, to the local press, to the citizens of Frederick, and to 
the management of the Francis Scott Key Hotel, the Conference 
is deeply indebted for courtesies extended. 


Dr. TayLor moved a vote of thanks to the officers and 
executive committee of the Conference for the prepara- 
tion and carrying out of the program of the meeting. 
The motion was put and approved. 


The Conference then adjourned sine die. 


The members of the Conference visited Washington, D. C., for a 
program of inspection and entertainment as the guests of the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf. Headquarters were at the 
Grace Dodge Hotel. At 7 P. M. dinner was served at Gallaudet 
College after which there was an entertainment by the students, 
followed by a general social gathering. 


Friday morning, October 29, 1926, from 8 to 12, all departments 
of Kendall School and Gallaudet College were open to inspection. 


3As it has been ascertained, since the adoption of this resolu- 
tion, that certain of the schools visited in the course of the survey 
of 1924-1925 do not wish to have their names mentioned in con- 
nection with the published report upon the survey, the National 
Research Council believes itself under obligation to follow the 
policy originally announced of not making public the names of 
the schools visited in the course of the survey.—EpiTor, Annals. 
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At 12:30 P. M., President Coolidge received the members of the 
Conference at the White House. 

Luncheon was served at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Percival Hail 
at one o’clock. 

For those members who could go, a sightseeing trip to Soldiers’ 
Home Park, Rock Creek Park, the Lincoln Memorial, and the 
Potomac Park System was arranged. 

In accordance with an invitation by Miss Anna C. Reinhardt, 
a number of members visited the Home School for Little Deaf 
Children at Kensington, Md. 


ADDENDA 


Dr. Hau, chairman of the Committee on Necrology, 
submitted the following report: 


THOMAS POLLOK CLARKE was born in San Antonio December 
24, 1859. As a young man he entered newspaper work and then 
studied law. But he finally entered the profession of teaching the 
deaf under his brother, F. D. Clarke, at that time head of the 
Kansas School. For some years Mr. Clarke was head teacher in 
the Michigan School, but he left this position to take charge of the 
Oregon School in 1902. In 1906 he became superintendent of the 
Washington School where he remained till 1917. After a short 
period as head of the Arkansas School he returned to take charge 
at Vancouver till 1920. Failing health caused him to ask for 
lighter duties and he remained a teacher in the school at Vancouver 
till compelled to give up all work by a breakdown which resulted 
in his death on August 27, 1925. 

Mr. Clarke did much to build up the Washington State School 
and to make it an efficient institution. He was a most likeabie 
man, fond of outdoors, a good adviser to the children under him 
and a fine example for them to follow. 


JAMES HENRY CLOUD was born on April 26, 1862. He died on 
October 20, 1926, after a life devoted to the educational and 
spiritual welfare of the deaf. 

He became deaf at the age of 7. His studies at the Illinois 
School for the Deaf were completed in 1880, but after that time 
he spent many years in study to prepare himself for a broad and 
useful life. He received the degree of B.A. from Gallaudet 
College in 1886, M.A. in 1889, and D.D. in 1914. He became a 
deacon in the Episcopal Church in 1889, and from then until his 
death, when he was minister at St. Thomas Mission, and had a 
large territory under his charge as missionary, he was actively 
engaged in religious work for the deaf. From 1890 to 1922 he 
was principal of the St. Louis Day-School for the Deaf. 

Dr. Cloud was for two terms president of the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf. He was a vigorous and forceful speaker and a 
clear writer. He championed most strongly liberal and broad 
methods in the education of the deaf. 

In his death the deaf people of the country have lost an able 
and fearless leader, a helpful and understanding guide. 
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Louis CrouTER was born near Belleville, 
Ontario, September 15, 1846 and died June 26, 1925. For fifty- 
eight years he was continuously in the service of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf. Dr. Crouter was a graduate of Albert 
College. After graduation he engaged first in teaching hearing 
children, but soon took up the education of the deaf, by accepting 
a place in the Kansas School. At the age of 21 he went to the 
Mt. Airy School, to which he devoted the rest of his remarkably 
active and able life. It was under Dr. Crouter that the present 
fine plant of the school was planned and constructed and ably 
maintained. 

Dr. Crouter won many honors in his profession, being for years 
a member of the executive committee of the Conference and presi- 
dent of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. He was honored by degrees from Illinois 
College and Gallaudet College. He took great interest in the deaf 
outside of school, attending many meetings of the deaf and being 
active in the establishment of the Home for the Aged Deaf of 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Crouter married Miss June Yale in 1895 and left three of 
his children engaged in teaching at the time of his death. His 
presence at meetings of teachers and his papers on the education 
of the deaf were powerful and valuable and have made a lasting 
impression on generations of school workers. 


Miss Mary S. GARRETT was for many years a pioneer in the 
education of the deaf. She believed most heartily in the oral 
method of teaching the deaf and insisted in beginning the in- 
struction of such children very young. With her sister she founded 
the Home for Training in Speech of Deaf Children Before They 
Are of School Age. She was principal of the school for a number 
of years and was successful in calling the attention of the public 
authorities to her special work. Miss Garrett died July 18, 1925. 


RoBERT MATHISON was born in 1843. As a very young man 
he entered the printing and publishing business and became a 
fearless and forceful writer. At the age of 30 he was appointed 
bursar of the London Hospital for the Insane, in Ontario. In 
1879 he became the head of the Ontario School for the Deaf at 
Belleville. 

He reorganized this school and made it one of the best known 
and largest in Canada. It was through his efforts that it was 
placed among the educational institutions of the province. 

Mr. Mathison remained at the head of the Ontario School for 
27 years, but in 1906 retired to accept an important executive 
position in the Independent Order of Foresters. He was held in 
high esteem by his fellow workers in the teaching profession. He 
was noted for his keenness of wit and kindliness. 

Just a month before his death, July 30, 1924, the Ontario Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf presented to the school at Belleville an oil 
portrait of Mr. Mathison as a token of the love and regard which 
his pupils felt for him. 


JOHN W. SwILeR was born December 14, 1844, in Pennsylvania. 
His parents moved to Illinois and their son graduated from 
Monmouth College at the age of 20. In 1867 he began to teach 
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the deaf at the Jacksonville School. In 1880 he became head of 
the Wisconsin School at Delavan, and remained in charge for 
twenty-one years. His work at this institution was recognized as 
of a very high character, and it placed the Wisconsin School on a 
high plane. Mr. Swiler was a regular attendant at meetings of 
teachers and of superintendents and contributed his part in papers 
and discussions which showed his high ability as an educator. He 
left the work of teaching the deaf in 1901, but maintained his in- 


Miss N. Frances O’Connor, principal of St. Joseph’s Institute, 
New York, died on June 29, 1926, after long and valuable serv- 
ices to the deaf. Miss O’Connor was one of those who worked up 
from the teaching force to a high position through her skill, her 
understanding and her worth. After some years as a teacher at 
Fordham, she was made principal and later superintendent. As 
principal of the combined schools comprising St. Joseph’s In- 
stitute, to which position she was finally promoted, she did much to 
improve the facilities of the schools and their organization. Miss 
O’Connor was a loyal friend, a kind director, and a helpful and 
‘inspiring teacher. 


NEWTON FARMER WALKER, the son of the Reverend Newton 
Pinckney. Walker, founder of the School for the Deaf and the 
Blind at Cedar Spring, South Carolina, was born on June 12, 1845. 
At the age of fifteen, he left St. John’s Classical and Military 
School in Spartanburg to join the Fifth Regiment of the South 
Carolina Volunteers of the Confederate Army. After his army 
service he took up the study of law for a few years, but in 1866 
he was chosen superintendent of the re-opened institution for the 
deaf and the blind, and continued in charge until his death on 
February 4, 1927. Dr. Walker was married in 1867 to Miss Vir- 
ginia Eppes, of Laurens. 


Of his children, Mr. Horace E. Walker, Dr. Albert H. Walker, 
and Dr. W. Laurens Walker entered their father’s profession, and 
have all risen to prominence in it. During the long and successful 
eareer of Dr. Walker the South Carolina School has grown in size 
and usefulness. It has kept up in equipment and methods with the 
best conservative thought of the profession. The high regard with 
which Dr. Walker was held in the profession of teaching the deaf 
is shown by his long service as a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Conference of Superintendent and Principals of 
American Schools for the Deaf, and by his election to the presi- 
dency of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. He 
also received the degree of Doctor of Humane Letters from Gal- 
laudet College. 


He was highly honored outside the profession of teaching the 
deaf, being a life trustee of Converse College, an elder in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Spartanburg, and a recipient of the 
honorary degrees of Doctor of Laws and Doctor of Philanthropy 
and Charity at the hands of the legislature of South Carolina. 
Dr. Walker was held in high esteem by hundreds of deaf people 
who will always remember his fatherly kindness and his helpful in- 
terest in the important affairs of their lives. 
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THE PRINTING INDUSTRY AND THE SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


Judging from the number of applicants for the print- 
ing classes which each year grows larger at Gallaudet 
College, the printing industry is fast becoming one of 
the most popular vocations with the deaf who seek em- 
ployment. Most of the schools for the deaf have printing 
equipments where classes are given instruction in this 
work. 

The industry during the past few years has been revolu- 
tionized as to production, and at the present time the 
work of some of its branches is undergoing still greater 
changes. In order properly to prepare the deaf students 
for employment, it would seem necessary to keep abreast 
of these changes, specializing in those branches of the 
work which will permit the deaf to become equally com- 
petent with the hearing. 

Competition has become so keen that the employing 
printer figures only from one angle—economical opera- 
tion and production. This is best obtained by the in- 
stallation of mechanical devices to perform the work, sup- 
planting the system of handwork, which required a 
greater number of employees. 

Typesetting machines, for instance, have completely 
changed the work and conditions of the composing rooms, 
just as the folding machines, power gatherers and other 
machines have changed that of the bindery. In the press- 
room the elimination of hand press feeding is fast be- 
coming a reality, the machines doing the work more 
cheaply and more accurately. 

With the introduction of machinery, the work under- 
went another change. The industry which used to employ 
any number of men who could work here or there, doing 
any one phase of the work in an equally capable manner, 
now is employing specialists to a considerable degree. 
The work embraces four or five distinct trades, each of 
which is divided into two or three branches. 
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For instance, we have the compositor’s branch, a dis- 
tinct trade, having its own trade union which governs 
its conditions most strictly. This trade is divided .into 
several specialties—job work, the operation of type- 
setting machines, proof reading, imposition or stonework. 
Job work is most successfully followed by those who have 
a natural talent for display work, almost bordering on 
art. It requires a knowledge of machine composition, for 
to a great extent the type used is set by machine. Except 
in unusual cases, this work is not well suited to the deaf. 
Typesetting machine operators, in the main, do nothing 
else. They have familiarized themselves with the work in 
the composing rooms during their apprenticeships, and, 
when finishing, pick out this specialty as the one to which 
they are best suited. This work requires nothing that 
cannot be done equally as well by deaf men as by those 
who hear. The proof reader is another specialist. He 
uses an assistant who reads the copy aloud while he com- 
pares the proof for errors of composition and style. It 
would be impossible for a deaf man to do this work, 
obviously. Imposition or stonework is a specialty only 
in larger offices, being done to a great extent by those 
who supervise the work generally. It affords but little 
opportunity to the deaf for employment. In the press- 
room under present-day conditions, there is but one major 
occupation worth while, that of the pressman, assisted 
in a measure by the press feeder. This branch is another 
trade, governed by a set of regulations other than that of 
the composing room. The pressman can attend to quite 
a number of presses, whether they are fed automatically 
or by hand. His hearing, however, is one of his chief assets 
in the work, enabling him to detect a faulty machine by 
its sound. This would seem to preclude the deaf from 
this work. However, press feeding as a vocation will 
offer employment for some years to come. While the 
wages of press feeders do not compare with those of the 
journeyman classes of the other branches, it is still a work 
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that can be done efficiently by the deaf and could be em- 
braced by those who do not make other grades. Photo- 
engraving, while a part of the printing industry, is far re- 
moved from the general run of work, and to perfect one’s 
self in this trade, he shonld have some natural artistic 
talent, for, in a large measure, the work requires it. 


A thorough consideration of the whole subject would 
tend to show that there are but two real fields of endeavor 
in the industry to-day for the deaf—that of the opera- 
tion of typesetting machines and, in shops not mechanical- 
ly equipped, press feeding. In the first the deaf man can 
perform the duties without handicap, as compared to the 
hearing operator. This applies to any of the typesetting 
machines. It becomes a mere matter of practice after the 
prospective operator has been schooled in the funda- 
mentals of printing sufficiently to enable him to under- 
stand the written instructions. This knowledge goes a 
long way to govern the quality of his product, which is 
quite as important to the employer as is the desired speed. 
Office style is soon acquired by an operator, most of the 
larger offices having such a style in printed form for the 
use of its employees. It is not intended to convey the 
thought that any deaf boy can become a successful type- 
setting machine operator. The process of elimination 
should have been gone through with while he was obtaining 
the fundamentals of printing in the composing room and 
otherwise throughout the office. The successful operator 
must have good English; he must be a quick thinker; he 
must have some mechanical sense, and so on. If these 
requirements are not met, and if he shows no real apti- 
tude for the work, the boy should never be permitted to 
go on with the work. The half-prepared mechanic, or the 
really incompetent one, when deaf, becomes a bad ad- 
vertisement for the deaf as a class. He should not be 
permitted to parade himself as a mechanic for this reason. 


The chief thought in the preparation of this material 
is that the schools for the deaf should realize three points 
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in preparing their pupils for the printing industry: 
First, that it is fast becoming one in which machinery is 
taking the place of hand labor; second, that the several 
trades are being divided into specialties, where the em- 
ployers hire only those who can do the greatest amount 
of work in the most efficient fashion; and third, tliat 
each of the trades has its own individual trade union, the 
apprenticeship for which is clearly defined and regulated. 
It is these organizations which decide on the fitness of an 
applicant to become a journeyman. Either the prescribed 
amount of time must have been served, or the applicant 
must pass a strict test. Time served at one trade of the 
industry will not be accepted as apprenticeship for an- 
other. 

It therefore stands to reason that the schools should so 
prepare their students that they may easily pass the test 
for whatever specialty they care to take up. The age of 
machinery should be recognized by the schools, which 
should go in more for the specialties. They should dis- 
courage the practice of teaching the student a ‘‘smatter- 
ing’’ of knowledge of all branches of the several printing 
trades. He will have no place to use such knowledge. 
With the trades organzied as they are, trade jurisdiction 
would prohibit such practice in commercial work. 


FRANK B. SMITH, 


Instructor in Printing, Gallaudet College, 
Washington. D. C. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


BORN MARCH 3, 1847. DIED AUGUST 2, 1922 
IN MEMORIAM. 

Five years ago this summer his personality passed on, 
after having been watched over by a gracious heavenly 
Father during a life-period in this school-world of seven- 
ty-five years. Millions mourned when came the sad news 
that so beneficial a friend to humanity had voyaged on. 
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His serviceable unassuming ways, his clear understanding 
of the intellectual possibilities of the speechless deaf child, 
combined with his rare mental powers, and his lovable 
nature, had endeared him to young and old, to the 
eminent and the lowly. 


Of the many honors conferred upon him during half a 
century, he valued most highly those conferred in recogni- 
tion of his unselfish services in behalf of the deaf child. 
The world knows that he devoted the greater part of his 
life and much of his wealth in crusading for the restora- 
tion of the speechless deaf child’s rightful heritage of 
being taught to use speech efficiently. 


Yet only a few recall that it was his realization in 
1872 of the necessity of having the profession, as well 
as the public, rightly informed concerning the intellectual 
possibilities of the deaf child, that led him to give gen- 
erously of time and talent to this beneficial crusade. 
Nor do many recall that he began that crusade when he 
was only a penniless teacher, and largely dependent for 
opportunities to earn his living, in his newly chosen pro- 
fession, upon winning the good will of the heads of in- 
stitutions for the deaf. For then the sign-language meth- 
od of instruction dominated in nearly all institutions. 
Yet he publicly opposed the use of the sign language dur- 
ing school life, because it was apt to usurp in the mind 
of the deaf pupil the rightful place of the English 
language; and thus, in after-school life, tended to segre- 
gate the deaf among themselves. 


Few recall, too, that it was through his unselfish efforts 
to serve the needs of the speech-taught pupils in the day- 
school in Boston, though he was no longer employed there, 
that he was led to find a way to solve the problem of 
creating the wonderful art of speech telephony, an art 
the value of which increases with the passing years. 

The record of that period of his life reads like a tale 
from an ancient volume of legends, and not as part of a 
chronicle of events that happened in the closing decades 
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of the nineteenth century, and in a country that was sup- 
posed to be educationally progressive. That is why many 
persons believe that the life story of Alexander Graham 
Bell was a practical demonstration of the old saying that, 
if humanity needs our services, there is a divinity that 
will shape our lives to serve humanity’s needs. 


He first came to our country in April, 1871. During 
many preceding months he had been recuperating health 
and strength at the home of his parents, neay Brantford, 
Ontario. With returning health came the desire to again 
earn his living. From his childhood he had been given 
an exceptionally good professional training, and he was 
skilled in the practice of that profession. Yet for fear 
that ill health might prevent repaying the loan when 
repayment might be needed, he declined his father’s offer 
to advance funds to equip professional offices in some 
large city, where he could profitably practise his profes- 
sion of teaching good speaking and good reading to the 


hearing and where he could correct faults of speech, and 
teach the use of his father’s phonetic invention of ‘‘Vis- 
ible Speech’’ in its respective applications. 


During the months of convalescence he had mentally 
evolved a method of using ‘‘ Visible Speech’’ in teaching 
the deaf-born child to speak correctly, and he believed 
that he could temporarily earn his living by teaching 
that method, if given the opportunity. So he applied 
to the heads of the larger institutions for employment as 
a teacher of speech to the deaf-born; and he offered to 
demonstrate his ability as such a teacher for merely his 
traveling expenses. But not a favorable reply came. 
For in 1870, the prevailing belief was that time and effort 
would be wasted in trying to teach the deaf-born to use 
speech efficiently. 


However, in a little public day-school in Boston, he 
was given a two months’ opportunity to demonstrate the 
merits of his method. That offer came through the initia- 
tive of Miss Sarah Fuller, the organizer and principal 
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of that first of all public day-schools for teaching speech 
to the deaf. He reported for duty in April, 1871. Then 
he was twenty-four years of age, six feet in height, but 
very slender, and very pale. He had a commanding head, 
eovered with bushy, black hair, soft black eyes, a winning 
face, and a personality that gained and held the esteem 
of all who came in contact with him. Evidently he then 
had but three pressing desires: To earn his living; to 
tell the world what a helpful educational instrumentality 
was his father’s phonetic invention of ‘‘ Visible Speech’’; 
and to gain more knowledge concerning the science of 
sound. 

Fortunately his pallid appearance and frail strength 
awakened in Sarah Fuller the sympathetic interest of an 
elder sister; and she found a sisterly pleasure in aiding to 
conserve his health and strength. For she perceived that 
he failed to realize how heavy a tax on his slight vitality 
would be his enthusiastic discharge of those duties. She 
comprehended how great were his mental gifts, how 
ambitious he was to win success for ‘‘ Visible Speech,”’ 
and how deeply interested he was in the subject of the 
transmission of sound. But she also perceived how apt 
he was to forget his poor health when striving to meet 
the demands of a new profession, the strenuous duties of 
which were strange to him. 


Thus, when in June, 1871, the school authorities de- 
clared that the results of his instruction in that day 
school were ‘‘more than satisfactory,’’ it is probable that 
some of that success was made possible by the watchful 
care Sarah Fuller had kept over his health, and the assist- 
ance she had rendered in his daily tasks. 


Before he had been in our country many months, he 
evidently perceived that the public failed to realize the 
duty it owed to the speechless deaf child and how neces- 
sary it was that the public be correctly informed concern- 
ing the nature of those duties. He also perceived how 
members of both branches of the profession wasted time 
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in futile arguments over the merits of the respective meth- 
ods of instruction, while failing to see that the real 
question that should be discussed and practically dem- 
onstrated was: To what extent does deafness cripple 
the intellectual possibilities of the deaf child? 


He believed that the public should be correctly informed 
that as experience had shown that the speech organs and 
the mentality of the average deaf-born child appeared as 
capable of functioning, under suitable instruction, as those 
of the average hearing child, it would be a wise procedure 
to prevail upon local school authorities to provide rela- 
tively equal elementary educational opportunities for the 
young deaf child that are provided for the young hearing 
child. Moreover, such local action would tend to lessen 
the overload on the insufficient institutional facilities and 
aid in bringing more deaf children under education. 


He would also have the public correctly informed that 
during many decades the majority of deaf pupils would 
be in institutions that had not been planned, equipped 
and staffed to teach by the speech method. Hence, the 
changes necessary to enable such pupils to become efficient 
in the use of speech would come very slowly. But as soon 
as the public comprehended why such changes were not 
only necessary, if the pupils were to become efficient in the 
use of speech, but would be in the nature of a restitution 
of the rightful heritage of the speechless deaf child, then 
funds for making the requisite changes would be forth- 
coming. 

In 1872, and later, he referred to the mistaken public 
sentiment that was unintentionally being cultivated through 
stressing the derogatory terms of ‘‘dumb’’ and ‘‘mute’’; 
terms that were apt to recall in the mind.of the public 
the ancient fallacious saying: ‘‘No hearing, no speech; 
no speech, no reason.’’ 

Though they disagreed with some of his beliefs, yet the 
broadminded leaders among the heads of institutions ad- 
mired Alexander Graham Bell not only for his remark- 
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able abilities, but also for his unselfish devotion in aiding 
in promoting the intellectual welfare of deaf children. 
These leaders admired him, too, because of his well-devel- 
oped sense of fair play. For whenever he was invited to 
deliver an address on any phase of the subject of educat- 
ing the deaf child, he endeavored to have an invitation 
extended to leading oppenents of his views. 


In turn, these liberal-minded leaders welcomed him to 
their conferences and conventions, sought his counsel in 
many important matters, requested him to serve on impor- 
tant committees and honored him in other ways. They 
knew that though he thought it wrong to graduate speech- 
less deaf pupils, yet he did believe that in so doing they 
were actuated by the highest motives in honestly holding 
to what he termed erroneous beliefs. 


Nearly fifty-five years ago a writer in the official period- 
ical of the institutions, stated: ‘‘We believe that whether 
‘Visible Speech’ is a help or a hindrance, Mr. Bell has 
done good service in pressing the question of articulation 
on the attention of the educators of the deaf and dumb; 
and that the time has gone by when a child who loses his 
hearing after learning to speak, necessarily loses his speech 
also.’’ 


Twenty years later, Dr. Job Williams, after telling the 
delegates at the World Congress of Educators of the 
Deaf about the efforts made in institutions to teach the 
deaf to use speech efficiently, said: ‘‘But not until Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, in 1872, introduced the study of vocal 
physiology through ‘Visible Speech’ did the teaching of 
speech to the congenitally deaf show an encouraging prog- 
ress.’’ 


A comparative study of the comprehensive tabulated 
statements annually published in the Annals presents a 
record of steadily increasing beneficial results that indi- 
cate how constructive in character and far-reaching in 
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effect was his crusade, that not only continued through 
the 70’s and 80’s and 90’s, but continued until he passed 
FRED DsLAND, 
7 Oak Place, 
Bethesda, Md. 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THE TWO HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF 
SAMUEL HEINICKE! 


Samuel Heinicke! In the world at large the bearer of 
this name is quite unknown. However, as founder of the 
first German school for the deaf and as originator of the 
German method of teaching the deaf, he is widely known 
and highly esteemed in the world of those for whom he 
has, in an intellectual sense, opened the ears and for 


whom he has, in a spiritual way, become a savior and a 
liberator—in the world of the deaf. 


A remarkable person, this peasant son sprung from 
Saxon soil two hundred years ago, April 10, 1727. The 
joy of the father over the birth of a sturdy heir gradually 
waned, and it disappeared entirely, when the well-to-do 
parent, proud of his peasant ancestry, could not avoid 
noticing that his son in his development sought paths 
entirely different from those the father had planned. He 
did not: comprehend the peasant boy’s marked inclina- 
tion toward intellectual pursuits and his passive resistance 
to manual labor in field and meadow. Nor did he realize 
that the youth preferred to practise music rather than 


1A paper translated from the German by Prof. Victor O. Sky- 
berg, of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

German instructors of the deaf are preparing to hold a Heinicke 
memorial in a great convention at Hamburg, June 6-10 of this 
year, in which it is hoped many representatives from other countries 
will participate. The senate of Hamburg expresses great interest 
in the meeting. In August of this year, also, the deaf of Germany 
will pay honor to Heinicke at Hamburg and, in connection with 
their convention, there will be a special exhibition of the work of 
deaf artists. 
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occupy himself with cart, horse and whip. There early 
developed conflicts between both these temperaments, 
personalities which displayed their kinship in that they 
both were equally firm and obdurate. These conflicts 
were aggravated when the parents, according to a good, 
ancient peasant custom, wished their son to marry, with- 
out asking him whether he were satisfied with the wife 
chosen for him. Samuel Heinike opposed this marriage; 
quarrels ensued, and finally the son determined to re- 
nounce everything—the comfortable home of his parents 
and the right to succession to the extensive farm prop- 
erty—and flee. This weighty resolve was carried to 
consummation and now began a life of wandering, filled 
with many sorrows and privations. We see Heinicke 
again as a soldier in Dresden. The sturdy young man 
had enlisted in the royal life guards. He struggled through 
this irksome service. The pay was small and his angered 


parents refused him any support. But in spite of all, 
his intellectual aspirations did not leave him. Every 
spare hour was devoted to a continuance of his study of 
music and general subjects. 


Endowed with a natural bent toward teaching, he was 
soon able to give instruction in elementary subjects to 
younger pupils. He acquired friends. The chaplain of 
the regiment voluntarily instructed him in Latin, and the 
steward of the family in which he himself was giving 
instruction in elementary subjects arranged to give les- 
sons in French to this man so incessant in his endeavor 
toward intellectual advancement. 


After a year and a half his father appeared in Dresden 
and attempted to purchase freedom from military service 
for his son. Too late! The youth Heinicke had become 
a different person. The father himself perceived the in- 
tense change of spirit in his son. He realized that this 
son was no longer to remain a mere peasant. He recon- 
ciled himself with the young man and provided him with 
support. MHeinicke earned money also tutoring wealthy 
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private pupils and by means of his music, and he led a 
contented life. He became acquainted incidentally with 
a deaf and dumb child in Dresden who won his atten- 
tion and whole-hearted sympathy. He made earnest at- 
tempts to reach the child’s mentality and wished to 
teach it; then the atmosphere was everywhere darkened. 
Political events upset everything. The Seven Years’ War 
broke out. The Saxon army, with the life guards, went 
into fortified camp near Pirna, was there besieged, and 
surrendered thirty-four days later. The life guards were 
sent to Dresden as prisoners of war. 


With the help of friends and with financial aid from 
his father he succeeded in escaping. His mind was now 
centered on a great city. Fate led him to Hamburg. But 
here, in an entirely strange city, reestablishment was 
most difficult. Gradually conditions improved. His 
music brought Heinicke friends and patrons. Among 
others, he became acquainted with the Danish ambassa- 
dor, Count Schimmelmann. This acquaintance became 
a turning point in his life. It resulted in his becoming 
a reader and private secretary in the home of the well- 
to-do count. Heinicke was able to have his family rejoin 
him. His outside contacts with men and women of im- 
portance advanced him. He spent the winters with the 
family of the count in Copenhagen, and spent the sum- 
mers alternately in Hamburg or, with the favor of the 
count, at Wandsbeck. It was a free and contented ex- 
istence. Eventually he yearned for a greater inde- 
pendence and a more settled life with his family. When 
there occurred a vacancy in the position of organist and 
village teacher at Eppendorf near Hamburg—to-day a 
district of the city of Hamburg—Heinicke applied for 
this at that time considered well paid position. Through 
the efforts of Count Schimmelmann he secured the place. 
A new period in the life of Heinicke began. 


Eppendorf, the formerly unpretentious village near 
Hamburg, has, through Heinicke’s activity, become known 
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in all circles at home and abroad which concern them- 
selves with the education of the deaf. Here in Eppendorf 
Heinicke laid the foundation of his far-reaching activity 
in the sphere of the education of the deaf. How in spite 
of all opposition—even the pastor of the village preached 
against him, declaring that it was presumptuous to inter- 
fere with the decree of God who had created certain 
persons deaf and dumb—how this man devoted himself 
to a problem entirely remote from the ken of society 
will always arouse the admiration of those who give their 
energy to the concern of this work. And he did it with- 
out having any guide to go by in this difficult sphere 
of instruction and education. It is true, he knew of 
the publication ‘‘The Speaking Deaf’’ by the Swiss- 
German, Dr. Amman, a physician who had engaged in 
the instruction of a deaf-mute in Holland. On the whole, 
however, Heinicke originated everything himself. He 
was soon able to look back upon excellent results. Various 
notices in the leading newspapers of Hamburg made men- 
tion of his skill. He obtained recognition from learned 
men who in earefully prepared statements publicly pro- 
claimed him and his method of instruction. Several of 
his pupils could recite the Confession of Faith orally, 
had knowledge of important questions in religion, were 
confirmed by the clergy of Hamburg and were admitted 
to Holy Communion. Some of his pupils came from 
genteel ranks; even from distant Russia were children 
sent to him. 


In spite of all these results, Heinicke yearned to leave 
Eppendorf. He could not expect to continue for any 
length of time to instruct deaf children along with his 
other duties. Without some financial support he could 
not, with his large family dependent upon him, give up 
his regular work. Then assistance came to him from his 
home, Saxony. Heinicke’s school for the deaf in Eppen- 
dorf was often visited by strangers. The institute for 
deaf children was at that time considered an object of 
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great interest. Among the visitors was the Saxon Cap- 
tain von Schroder. Through his influence it was possible 
to interest the Elector Frederick August III of Saxony 
in the matter. By a proclamation by the Elector on 
July 27, 1777, permission was granted for Heinicke to 
move his institute for the deaf from Eppendorf to Leip- 
zig; he himself was allowed an annual appropriation of 
400 dollars. Various circumstances prevented Heinicke’s 
immediate removal to Leipzig. Not until April, 1778, 
could arrangements be completed. On the sixth day of 
April, 1778, a solemn wagon train was to be seen passing 
through one of the city gates of Hamburg and winding 
toward the South. MHeinicke, with his wife and four 
children, their steward and nine deaf pupils, began the 
journey to Leipzig. The travelers reached Leipzig on 
the 13th of April, and on the following day the first school 
for the deaf was reopened. For many years this 14th 
day of April has been celebrated as the foundation day 
of the Leipzig Institute for the Deaf, to-day one of the 
largest of the German schools for the deaf. 

The first years in Leipzig were not easy ones for 
Heinicke and the newly founded school. It is true many 
of the German nobility visited him and many learned 
men of the time expressed their interest in the new 
methods of instruction. Ludwig Weckhrlin’s ‘‘Chrono- 
logen’’ and Boies ‘‘Deutsches Museum’’ acknowledge re- 
ports of the interest shown.? 

In spite of all this Heinicke could not find a satisfac- 
tory foundation in Saxony. Deafness occurs more often 
among the poorer classes than among the prosperous— 
we make the same observation to-day. Heinicke’s school 
was, however, too expensive for the poor. Even the poor 
deaf-mutes had to pay 100 dollars annually for their 
maintenance, although Heinicke taught them free of 


2<Chronologen,’’ Vol. VI, 1780, pp. 277-298; ‘‘Concerning 
Heinicke.’’ ‘‘Deutsches Museum,’’ 1781, Vol. II, pp. 234-256: 
‘*Concerning the Deaf and the Electoral Institute at Leipzig for 
the Teaching of Speech to Those So Afflicted.’’ 
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charge, so that his establishment might not go under. 
They could not produce this sum, and there were neither 
state nor provincial organizations at that time to provide 
assistance, such as is the case to-day, thank God. So 
here too, Heinicke had to work and struggle early and 
late in order to provide his family and his school with 
bare necessities. We cannot in this brief paper deal 
further with these struggles, sorrows and reverses of 
Heinicke’s which followed him through all the years at 
Leipzig, and for which he in part had himself to blame. 
Physically suffering and spiritually embittered, he died 
the 30th of April, 1790. His death attracted but little 
notice. As is often the case, posterity alone was to do 
him justice. In 1905 a monument to Heinicke, modelled 
by the deaf sculptor, Peter von Woedtke, was erected 
at Eppendorf. In Leipzig there is also a monument to 
Heinicke, by Professor von Strassen. A memorial tablet 
to Heinicke has been placed on the humble farmhouse 
in Nautschiitz in Saxony in which Heinicke was born and 
which is still standing. In the Heinicke-Bibliography, 
which Dr. Paul Schumann, head teacher of the Leipzig 
Institute for the Deaf, prepared together with his brother, 
Director George Schumann in 1909, appear 64 contribu- 
tions by Heinicke. 


What is the significance of Heinicke in the education 
of the deaf? I wish at the outset to call attention to the 
fact that it has become far-reaching, not only for the 
period in which Heinicke lived but for our own times 
as well. That we have to-day in all parts of Germany 
and abroad well equipped institutions for the deaf, in 
which these ‘‘Orphans of Nature’’ receive education suit- 
able from an intellectual point of view—even in Silesia 
is this the case—is not the least of Heinicke’s service. 
His school at Leipzig turned the eyes of the world 
toward those having only four senses. His enthusiasm 
spread to noble men and women; the example of Saxony 
was gradually followed by all German provinces. His 
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writings also made known his work and these were written 
not only especially for the instruction of the deaf but 
also for the elementary schools, as were certain of his 
philosophical treatises and other articles. All made him 
famous; the deaf, who led a miserable existence in ob- 
security were thereby, as it were, brought out into the 
light of day. 

It is noteworthy, that this man as early as the year 
1775 had the courage to issue a book, ‘‘Bible Stories for 
the Instruction of Deaf Children.’’ 

In 1778 appeared his ‘‘ Letters on Observations Concern- 
ing the Mute and Human Speech.”’ 

These were followed in 1780 by an article ‘‘The Char- 
acteristics of the Deaf and the Abuses to Which They 
are Subject by Absurd Cures and Methods of Instruc- 
tion.’’ Later appeared ‘‘Important Discoveries and Con- 


tributions to Psychology and the Science of Human 
Speech.’’ (1784) ; also ‘‘Concerning the Deaf,’’ in ‘‘Teut- 


schen Merkur’’ and in ‘‘Deutschen Museum,’’ and many 
others which to-day can be obtained with difficulty, if 
at all. All these articles contained portions of a psychology 
of the deaf and many excellent observations on their 
characteristics. All his predecessors and contemporaries 
in the sphere of the education of the deaf, as the afore- 
mentioned Dr. Amman, the Spaniard, Bonet, and many 
others in various countries, do not compare with him, 
for they were not teachers of the deaf in the sense that 
Heinicke was, inasmuch as he devoted himself entirely 
to the education of the deaf, made this activity his life 
work, lived together with his pupils early and late, was 
surrounded by them every day and every hour, and 
thus had the opportunity to obtain a deep knowledge of 
their mental life. 

There was only one who did and could measure up 
to Heinicke; this was the founder of the first French 
school for the deaf in Paris (1770), the cultured priest, 
Abbé de 1’Epée. Both these men contended obstinately 
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with each other in support of their principles. While 
Heinicke was the champion of the oral method of deaf- 
mute instruction, de 1’Epée taught his pupils a cleverly 
arranged, smooth flowing, sign language, and it appeared 
that de 1’Epée would be the victor in the contest. But 
it only appeared so; time has justified Heinicke, who 
remained steadfast in support of the oral method. When 
to-day we turn the pages of Heinicke’s articles, we must 
note that Heinicke laid a foundation for his method, 
which sounds quite modern; for when the famous Pro- 
fessor Wilhelm Wundt ealls attention to the principles 
of the German method of deaf-mute instruction in Volume 
I of his ‘‘Psychology’’ in the following words, ‘‘The 
German school aims to provide compensation for the 
loss of hearing, in that it substitutes other senses for it. 
This substitution brings into use the sense of sight for 
the understanding of speech, the sense of touch with the 
accompanying movements of articulation for speech it- 
self, ete.,’’ it is not difficult to observe that these asser- 
tions of a modern scholar are clearly and plainly ex- 
pressed in Heinicke’s writings. 

But Heinicke’s far-reaching activity was not devoted 
only to the concern of the education of the deaf. He had 
taught both deaf and hearing children for many years 
and to this latter phase of his work we owe a manifold 
enrichment of the science of general pedagogy. 


Heinicke was the child of a period of search for 
enlightenment, a period which gave us men with a pas- 
sionate yearning for the advancement of learning and 
education. Heinicke expressed the spirit of the age when 
he said in his book ‘‘ Ancient Prejudices and Their De- 
structiveness’’: ‘‘Education is the first, the principal 
responsibility of the state, the most important and urgent 
concern of the Elector.’’ Thus has he disclosed in the 
common science of pedagogy truths many of which speak 
earnestly and plainly to us to-day. The intellectual 
poverty of the elementary schools of the period was great, 
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and Heinicke, this born champion, did not fear to bring 
a thing to light and call it by its proper name. In sharp, 
severe criticism he exposed the wrongs of the elementary 
schools. 

In his article on ‘‘Ancient and Modern Methods of 
Teaching’’ (1783) he says as follows: 


‘‘TImagine for yourselves the schoolhouse of a hundred 
years ago, made of clay, straw and stone, but cracked, 
floorless, dark, defiled in front and behind, patched and 
propped up, damp and close with half-rotted and crumb- 
ling doors, tables, benches, windows, pillars, beams and 
roofs, in which a hundred or more little wretched crea- 
tures, dressed in rags, crowded one against the other, 
plagued with sores and filth, with coughs, colds and all 
manner of diseases, most of whom had empty stomachs 
as well as empty heads, who, as if half dead with fear 
and trembling in a foul, horrible stench, thought only 
of the rod which daily took toll of them through the 
ministrations of a man whom they hated and feared as 
if he were the evil one, and who in anxiety listened for 
the clang of the bell which would announce their de- 
liverance.’’ 

Heinicke realized the causes of the school evils and 
exposed them ruthlessly. He alluded to the unbelievable 
lack of interest and negligence of parents, who lived 
in stupidity and superstition and who resisted every 
good effort and every improvement in all matters with 
the ery, ‘‘Let well enough alone!’’ He pointed to the 
disloyalty and the negligence of those in authority and 
in high office, he referred to the intellectual degrada- 
tion of the existing ‘‘teaching-guild’’ as he called it, and 
to the pitiful pay of the schoolmaster and the exceedingly 
great poverty in the homes of teachers. Shocking are 
the pictures of the intellectual depravity of the teacher 
and the school disclosed to our eyes in his ‘‘Letters of 
a Schoolmaster.’’ And even though there were many 
exaggerations, authentic proof tells us to-day that con- 
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ditions on the whole were as he pictured them. In order 
to alleviate the needs of the schools, Heinicke published 
textbooks for children, among others an ‘‘ A-B-C Primer,”’ 
a simple text, embellished with neat woodcuts, a book 
which is of distinct importance in that it contained for 
the first time Heinicke’s instructions for learning reading 
in a short time in a very easy manner and without 
spelling. It contained also instructions concerning a 
‘‘phonetic system’’ which he later investigated still 
further, without really pressing it before the general 
public when the matter aroused a certain interest, and 
without connecting the phonetic system with his name. 


Up to this point we would like to have followed 
Heinicke. His professional and general pedagogic writings 
had received most favorable attention by critics. In 
‘‘Teutschen Merkur’’ (1779) for instance, he is called 
‘fa man of genius and inventive faculty, one of our in- 
tellectual leaders, for whose appearance in public affairs 


‘the German people are to be highly congratulated.’’ But 


where there is light, there also is shadow. This restless 
spirit was not satisfied with pedagogic writings. Philoso- 
phy had charmed him. It was especially Immanuel 
Kant, who attracted him. Heinicke, this brave self-taught 
person, had the intent to perfect himself as an inves- 
tigator of Kant. He undertook to issue a simple exposi- 
tion of Kant’s ‘‘Kritik of Pure Reason,’’ so that it 
might be easily understood by everyone, and so that it 
might become popular. With this in view, he founded 
a monthly publication ‘‘The Kritik’’ which soon, however, 
went out of existence. He issued a dictionary for the 
‘‘Kritik of Pure Reason’’ and for Kant’s Philosophical 
writings. He found himself entirely under the influence 
of the philosopher. His application of Kant’s philosophi- 
cal principles and theories to the simple occurrences and 
events of human existence appeared almost morbid. His 
manner drew forth criticism from all sides, a severe 
censure tinged with irony and satire. And all these 
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arrows of criticism were hurled at him from ambush, 
anonymously. This only served to agitate Heinicke the 
more; he could no longer endure opposition. Fiercely 
did he strike out and rage against his opponents. His 
bitterness increased from year to year and made the 
last portion of his life extremely bitter. 

We have said that where there is much light, there is 
also much shadow. But, all in all, the. light in this 
personality surpasses the shadows. Heinicke would never 
have been able to penetrate the then entirely unknown 
and uncultivated field of deaf-mute education, as he did, 
if he had not been what he was—a man of strong will, 
a man of tenacity, a champion of firm resolve. 
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JAMES HENRY CLOUD 
AN APPRECIATION 

In speaking of Dr. Cloud, the word ‘‘achievement’’ 
eomes naturally to mind. His life was so well-rounded, 
so full of service, replete with friendships, and occupied 
with manifold activities that we seem to find it all summed 
up in this one word. 

Deeply interested in everything pertaining to the deaf, 
he devoted himself in every possible way toward pro- 
moting their welfare. And these ways seem to have been 
almost innumerable. That his opinions might not be 
those of the majority, or that their expression might per- 
haps interfere with his own popularity made no differ- 
ence. ‘‘Be sure you are right, then go ahead’’ was his 
policy, and one of his outstanding traits was a determi- 
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nation to carry things through. To this determination 
his suecess was largely due. 


It is told of Dr. Cloud that in years gone by, when a 
member of the old St. Louis Club, he put up a stormy 
fight against the use of liquor in the club; that the club, 
since it could not keep both, voted to keep its liquor and 
let Dr. Cloud go; that he then quietly started another 
club, founded according to his ideas; and that the new 
club waxed and grew until the old one was obliged to 
go out of existence entirely. 


Dr. Cloud is perhaps known best among the profession 
for his stand in favor of the ‘‘combined method’’ of 


? teaching the deaf as opposed to the ‘‘pure oral’’. Al- 


though at times threatened with the loss of his position, 
he steadfastly maintained his ground. Certainly he was 
well qualified to express his opinion, being himself a 
semi-mute, with a wonderful mastery of the sign lan- 
guage and years of experience both in teaching and in 
fraternizing with the deaf. Dr. Cloud’s own delivery, 
dignified, impressive and dramatic as it was, gave proof 
of the truth of his arguments. Both as preacher and as 
lecturer, no finer exponent of the signs could be found, 
and as a conversationalist he was in demand at all social 
gatherings of the deaf. 


Dr. Cloud served for thirty years as principal of the 
St. Louis day-school for the deaf, now known as the Gal- 
laudet School. During practically all of that time he 
was also rector of St. Thomas Mission. WJHither one of: 
these positions carries with it enough of duty and respon- 
sibility to oceupy the time and strength of one man; but 
in addition to these Dr. Cloud was for six years president 
of the National Association of the Deaf. Nor did his 
activities end with the expiration of his two terms of 
office, since it was through his efforts and leadership that 
the association was entertained in St. Louis during the 
World’s Fair. The National Fraternal Society of the 
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Deaf also claimed his attention, and he was at one time 
president of the St. Louis branch. 

As a member of both the Illinois and the Missouri State 
Associations of the Deaf, Dr. Cloud was interested in the 
establishment of homes for the aged deaf, and in each 
state he contributed the first dollar toward the home 
funds. He believed firmly in the right of the deaf to 
drive their own cars, and some time ago led them in com- 
batting threatened legislation against this right. 

Dr. Cloud is survived by his wife and four children. 
One of the sons, who has elected to follow in his father’s 
footsteps, is Daniel T. Cloud, at present superintendent 
of the Kansas State School for the Deaf. 

Who can attempt to measure the influence of such a 
life? The many avenues through which this influence 
made itself felt, and the innumerable by-ways in which it 
will spread and increase are not to be estimated. James 
Henry Cloud has left behind him ‘‘Footprints on the 
sands of time’’ which will endure throughout the ages. 


MINNIE W. CLEARY, 


Instructor in the Illinois School, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 


TAKING ACCOUNT OF STOCK 


It is a bad habit to be continually looking in on our- 
selves, but an occasional candid taking account of stock 
is wholesome. The wrong kind of introspection leads to 
self-consciousness and suspicion of others, but the right 
kind simply shows us where we stand and gives us a fair 
estimate of ourselves. One is destructive, the other con- 
structive. 

In the business world this is the day of auditing ac- 
counts. Once a year the careful business man has his 
books gone over by an expert. Not only the account of 
the entire business, but that of each department is exam- 
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ined, and if the profits of any department fall short of 
what they ought to be, he strives to find where the trouble 
is and put it on a better paying basis. Nothing is allowed 
to impede the cooperation of all departments to make an 
efficient whole. 


We go to a dentist at stated times to have our teeth 
examined, and doctors are now advocating our having a 
thorough physical examination once a year, so that they 
may check up on our condition. We do these things, not 
to make ourselves fit but to keep us fit, to guard against 
deterioration, which means the step backward. 


If this is considered such a wise policy from a business 
and a physical standpoint, why is it not equally wise for 
each of us to have a day of reckoning with himself, a day 
when one asks himself serious questions to be answered in 
all honesty? Am I a better teacher than I was a year 
ago? Am I treating myself in such a way as to get the 
best results physically? Am I alert mentally so I can 


approach a subject in the most direct way? Am I kindly 
disposed in my feelings toward those about me, or am I 
out of tune with everything and everyone? Am I allow- 
ing myself to retrograde, not keeping up to the high 
standard and ideals I set for myself in my early enthu- 
siasm ? 


One of the favorite questions of those making out ques- 
tionnaires for teachers is: ‘‘What books have you read in 
the past five years?’’ Another is: ‘‘Mention the educa- 
tional magazines you read.’’ The purpose of these ques- 
tions is to find out the general tastes of the teacher and 
also how she spends her leisure. Too often we humor our- 
selves by saying: ‘‘I am too tired now to read anything 
heavy,’’ and the time so seldom comes when there is not 
something more appealing to do than to read a serious 
book that we spend the entire winter trying to get through 
only one volume. We ought to give our minds some men- 
tal food every day that is beyond what we are using in 
the schoolroom. Our minds need the exercise and the con- 
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stant demand for expansion. If we do not furnish the 
stimulus, the step backward is sure to follow. I knew a 
teacher some years ago who, during the summer he was 
seventy-nine years old, read a work of history in five 
volumes. It was not always easy, but he made himself 
do it and thus kept his mind active and vigorous. It 
really lies within ourselves. 


Not much is written along our special line of education. 
The Annals and the Volta Review are both valuable and 
our schoolroom desks would be quite empty without them. 
But we may also benefit ourselves along general cultural 
lines by reading the interesting biographies, books of life 
and letters and travel and histories of various periods that 
are being published now. I wish it were possible for every 
teacher to belong to a good stimulating club or study class 
of some kind. It would direct our reading along a certain 
channel each winter, when too often it is desultory. And 
it would bring us in close and friendly association with 
other men and women, thus broadening our view, which 
too often becomes narrowed by exclusive attention to our 
work. 


Until recently there were very few places where we 
could study during the summer along lines directly bear- 
ing on teaching the deaf, but each year new opportunities 
are opening. No one questions the wisdom of further 
study. All learning is a process of trial and error on the 
part of the learner, and the most successful teacher is 
the one whose mind is so well trained that she can present 
a subject in such a clear, direct way that she reduces the 
repetition of trial and error to a minimum. The correct 
impression is made on the pupil’s mind at the beginning 
and he wastes no time in the fog with dim indistinct 
images. I once heard Miss Rogers say in her rather 
hesitating way—so reluctant was she to criticize anyone 
harshly—that she wondered sometimes if the reason our 
deaf children did not speak better was that the teachers 
did not know how to teach them to speak more clearly, 
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they had not a definite enough knowledge themselves to 
point out the child’s mistake. How can we teach others 
if our own ideas are not clear? And is it not our respon- 
sibility to make ourselves the best teachers possible? 


Other questions each one may ask himself are, How 
do I react to what I see and hear around me? Am [I in- 
terpreting the actions and remarks of others in a mild and 
charitable way, or am I harsh and do I tend to put the 
worst construction on everything? In other words, am 
I allowing myself to become hypercritical and supersensi- 
tive? The repeated giving way to unworthy emotions soon 
becomes a fixed habit of mind and we find ourselves grow- 
ing old and crabbed, with very few sunny smiles or cheer- 
ful words for our pupils. 


At a large gathering of teachers from all over the state 
not long ago, I looked into the faces of those around me 
and actually felt sorry for the children who had to sit 
and look at some of them all day. They had such dull, 
uninterested and uninteresting expressions on their faces, 
no animation, no enthusiasm, only humdrum existence. 
It makes a great difference in the life of an impressionable 
young person if his teacher greets him in a pleasant way, 
shows genuine interest in him, appreciates a joke or a 
humorous story and gives ready response to the things 
that interest him. He is much pleased when he finds that 
his teacher is human and he will learn more in her class- 
room, other things being equal, than in another room 
where such conditions do not prevail. 


Recently, I heard a teacher of good sense and balance 
as well as marked ability say, in speaking of a class of 
exceedingly troublesome boys: ‘‘I read more boxing and 
prize fighting news in the papers the year I taught those 
boys than I ever did in my life before or have since. When 
they got restless or were on the point of breaking out, 1 
would have ready a story about one of their heroes and 
that would surprise them and interest them, and by that 
me they had forgotten what they intended to do.’’ That 
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teacher did the best possible thing. She prepared herself 
to hold those boys and guide them through the crucial 
period when a boy’s faculties are alive and he is seeking 
new experiences. Now, some colorless, personality-lacking 
teacher would say that was all wrong. She ought to have 
sent the boys to the cloakroom when they were bad and 
not allowed them to talk about such disreputable persons 
as prize fighters. That teacher would fall far short of the 
mark and would soon lose all hold on the boys without 
even realizing that the fault lay in her own narrowness 
and lack of adaptability. 

How are we to make and keep ourselves worth-while 
persons, we who, perhaps more than any other class of 
teachers, are constantly giving, giving of our powers and 
of our very life itself? How, except by keeping ourselves 
physically worth as much as we can, by reading worth- 
while books, associating with worth-while people, thinking 
good, charitable, worth-while thoughts? Thus will our 
periodical mental housecleaning determine our stock and 
tell us what we are really worth, and may we from year 
to year find an increasing balance on the right side of the 


ledger. AMELIA DeMOTTE, 


Supervising Teacher in the Illinois School, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH MEET- 
ING OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


The Twenty-fifth Meeting of the Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf will be held at the State 
School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio, from Monday, June 
27, to Saturday, July 2, 1927. 

Monday, June 27 

8:00 P. M. Opening Session 

Invocation. 

Address of greeting and welcome. 


} 


Announcement of the Convention 


Responses by members of the Convention. 
President’s address. 
Announcements and miscellaneous business. 


Tuesday, June 28 

9:00 to 11:00 A. M. Inspection of industrial, art, 
kindergarten and other work. Class demonstrations and 
rhythm work. 

11:00 A. M. General Meeting. Address, ‘‘ Vitalizing 
and Measuring Composition Work,’’ Howard R. Driggs, 
professor of English in Education, New York University. 
This lecture will be illustrated with a class of hearing 
children selected from the schools of Columbus. 

1:30 P. M. Industrial Section, Mr. Tom L. Anderson, 
of the Iowa School, presiding. 

Address, ‘‘Printing as an Industrial Educational Propo- 
sition,’’ Mr. Thomas Knapp, head of the educational de- 
partment, Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 

Demonstration and ‘‘Style Show,’’ Miss Hazel N. 
Thompson, Gallaudet College. 

Paper, ‘‘Courses of Study for the Industrial Depart- 
ments,’’ Supt. T. S. McAloney, Colorado School. 

Demonstration, ‘‘Fundamentals of Good Presswork,’’ 
Mr. P. J. Kelly, Missouri School. 

Demonstration, ‘‘Training in Essentials of Mechanical 
Upkeep,’’ by an expert from the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. 

Round Table Discussion. 

Exhibition of industrial work, photos, drawings, etc., 
Mr. P. N. Peterson, Minnesota School, in charge. 

8:00 P. M. General Session. 

Lecture, ‘‘The Meaning of America,’’ Dr. Howard R. 
Driggs. 

Miscellaneous business and announcements. 


Wednesday, June 29 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M. Inspection of industrial, art, 
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kindergarten and other work. Class demonstrations and 
rhythm work. 

11:00 A. M. General Session. 

Address, with slides, ‘‘Production of the Human 
Voice.’’ ‘Results of research work at Ohio State and 
Columbia Universities, Dr. Oscar Russell, Ohio State 
University. 

1:30 to 3:00 P. M. Normal Section, Supt. E. 8. Tilling- 
hast, South Dakota School, presiding. Detailed program 
to be announced later. 

3:00 to 4:30 P. M. Oral Section, Miss Gertrude Van 
Adestine, principal of the Detroit Day-School, presiding. 
Program to be announced later. 

8:00 P. M. Reception by Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Jones. 


Thursday, June 30 

9:00 to 11:00 A. M. Inspection of industrial, art, kinder- 
garten and other work. Class demonstrations and rhythm 
work, 

11:00 A. M. Address, Dr. O. T. Corson. 

1:30 to 2:30 P. M. Kindergarten Section, Mrs. Fayetta 
P. Fox, New York Institution, presiding. Program to be 
announced later. 

2:30 to 3:30 P. M. Art Section, Mr. Henry E. Bruns, 
Minnesota School, presiding. Program to be announced 
later. 

4:00 P. M. Automobile drive over the city, ending at 
6 o’clock at the Municipal Picnic Grounds on the Scioto 
River where lunch will be served. 

8:00 P. M. Business meeting of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 


Friday, July 1 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M. Inspection of industrial, art, kin- 
dergarten and other work. Class demonstrations and 
rhythm work. 
11:00 A. M. General Session. 
Address, Dr. E. B. Bryan, president of Ohio University. 
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1:30 to 3:00 P. M. Industrial Section, continued from 
Tuesday, Mr. Anderson presiding. 

3:00 to 4:00 P. M. Auricular Section, Dr. E. L. La 
Crosse, Wright Oral School, presiding. 

8:00 P. M. Meeting of the Conference of Superinten- 
dents and Principals, Supt. E. McK. Goodwin, presiding. 

Diseussion, ‘‘Status of Normal Training Classes,’’ led 
by Dr. J. W. Jones. 

Miscellaneous matters. 

Saturday, July 2 

9:00 A. M. General Session, Dr. J. W. Jones, pre- 
siding. 

Paper, ‘‘A Course of Reading for Advanced Classes,”’ 
by Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld, Gallaudet College. 

Paper, ‘‘A Greater Gallaudet,’’ by Dr. Percival Hall, 
Gallaudet College. Discussion, Dr. J. Schuyler Long, 
Iowa School. 

Reports of committees. 

Miscellaneous business. 

Election of officers. 


As it stands, the program leaves the reunion of Gal- 
laudet College students and Normal students, the meeting 
of the L. P. F. Society, and perhaps other things to be 
provided for. 

The teachers who have already consented to conduct 
the demonstration work are; from the Ohio School: Mrs. 
Donna Branigan, Mrs. Blanche Carter, Miss Mary Dennis, 
Miss Ruby Kirk, Miss Marie K. Mason, Miss Laura 
Richardson, and Miss Ethel Zell; from the Virginia 
School, Miss Edith Fitzgerald; from the Cleveland School, 
Mrs. Gertrude W. Beavers; from the Mt. Airy School, 
Miss Margaret Bodycomb; from the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School, Mrs. Truman L. Ingle. Other teachers are 
yet to be selected. 

There are so many demands on the Convention that 
it is difficult to find time within the limits of June 27 
to July 2 to give an extended hearing to all. The time 
allotted for the normal, oral, auricular, kindergarten, ani 
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art sections is very brief—too brief. In addition, there 
is a request for the establishment of a physical educa- 
tion section. 

After the Convention assembles and the programs are 
all submitted, adjustments will have to be made. The 
chairmen of the several sections are respectfully requested 
to prepare their programs and send them in. 

J. W. JONES, president of the Convention, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

F. M. DRIGGS, vice-president, 
Ogden, Utah. 


SPECIAL MEETING OF THE CONFERENCE 


To the Members of the Conference of Superintendents 
and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf: 

As president of the Conference I have asked the pro- 
gram committee of the Convention of American Instruc- 


tors of the Deaf for the evening of Friday, July 1, to 
be set aside for a meeting of the Conference. I am asking 
for suggestions from members of the Conference for such 
topics for discussion as will be of interest to the Con- 


ference. E. McK. GOODWIN, president. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS 


Minnesota School.—Supt. E. A. Stevenson, submitting 
the Twenty-fourth Biennial Report of this school (for 
the period ending June 30, 1926), suggests a program of 
improvement that should receive the serious considera- 
tion of the state board of control. Pointing to the num- 
erous instances of deaf children who grow up without 
schooling, he stresses the need of legislation to make it 
obligatory of every practising physician to report every 
known case of deafness, and also urges the appointment 
of a field agent. After comparing the situation in his 
school with that which prevails in the schools of neigh- 
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boring states, Mr. Stevenson calls for aid in readjusting 
the salaries of teachers to a level in keeping with a high 
standard of work. Also, owing to crowded conditions in 
the classrooms, it is necessary to ask for an increase in 
the number of teachers, including a special teacher of 
speech for classes beyond the primary department and 
an instructor in rhythm work and auricular training. 
The physical needs of the school include provision for the 
construction of a new and up-to-date infirmary, com- 
pletion of the service building, construction of a gym- 
nasium, remodeling of the power plant, and extensive 
equipment for the industrial shops. 


Missouri School—The Thirty-sixth Biennial Report of 
this school, submitted to the state legislature, calls at- 
tention to the work accomplished during the years 1925 
and 1926 and outlines the conditions that will insure 
continued progress. 

A falling off in attendance is noted, owing largely to 
inability of parents in the country districts, because of 
poor road conditions, to bring their children to school. 
To remedy this, and to assure the enrollment of a great 
many other deaf children who should be in school, the 
appointment of a field agent is urgently requested. 

In the academic department, oral work and rhythm 
training have been greatly extended. This department 
has also undergone reorganization, the principal feature 
of which is special provision for backward children. The 
work in drawing has been increased, two instructors as- 
signed to devote all their time to the teaching of reading, 
and the rotating system established for the advanced and 
intermediate classes. Stress is laid upon individual in- 
struction, promotions being made at all times during the 
year. In the industrial department, particular emphasis 
is placed on the teaching of shop language and the work- 
ing out of definite projects. 

In anticipation of an increased enrollment, the ap- 
propriation requested in the budget of the current bien- 
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nial period for support is $216,200 an increase of $26,000 
over that of the preceding period. The sum of $162,800, 
an increase of almost $20,000, is asked for salaries, this 
sum including provision for three additional teachers and a 
field agent, and for normal increases in salaries of the 
present staff. Another special need urged upon the 
legislature is an industrial building to replace the present 
antiquated and entirely inadequate structure, and for 
this the sum of $50,000 is asked, with an additional 
$10,000 for more satisfactory shop equipment. A gym- 
nasium, to cost $85,000, is also required. 

In the report, Supt. H. E. Day ealls for necessary 
protection against fire as the crying need of the school, 
summing up the situation in this way: 


Ten thousand dollars is asked for the erection of fire escapes, 
the replacing of wooden stairways with iron ones and for the 
extension of a water main. In ease of fire, our present water 
supply would last one and one-half minutes. Over three hundred 
deaf children are housed in buildings which are not fireproof. 
Eighty of these are children under 10 years of age. This fire 
protection is the most important single need for your consideration. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Deaf in the State of North Carolina.—A section of 
the Thirty-fifth Report of the Department of Labor and 
Printing of the state of North Carolina for 1925-1926 is 
given over to a summary of the activities of the Bureau 
of Labor for the Deaf, created in 1923. It is the purpose 
of this bureau first, to aid the deaf in the state to pro- 
cure employment, and, second, to enlighten the public in 
general concerning the capabilities of the deaf. It also 
maintains a record of all the data it can secure regarding 
the conditions of labor, employment and education of the 
deaf, with the aim of promoting their general welfare. 

Mr. Hugh G. Miller, chief of the bureau, reports that 
the records for the past year indicate an increase in the 
number of deaf persons employed in manufacturing 
plants. 
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According to census reports, there were 1,189 deaf per- 
sons in North Carolina. This bureau sent a questionnaire 
to each of these individuals, but for only 35 per cent— 
approximately 415—was a return made. Of the returns, 
170—an extraordinarily large proportion—were registered 
as in need of help. Mr. Miller explains this as due either 
to lack of education or to prejudice on the part of em- 
ployers. 

Deaf women seem to show a preference for employment 
in industrial plants rather than along the lines of do- 
mestic science. With the exception of carpenters and 
printers, deaf men take up whatever work they can find 
at hand. The clerical or professional field seems to be 
closed to them. There is also noticeable from the returns 
received by the bureau a large number of unskilled deaf 
persons, a certain portion of whom may attribute failure 
in their work to a lack of understanding of shop lan- 
guage. 

The bureau also recommends the establishment of a 
home for aged and infirm deaf persons. 


The Sarah Harvey Porter Memorial Library—Professor 
V. O. Skyberg, as treasurer, makes the following report 
of the account of the Sarah Harvey Porter Memorial Li- 
brary Fund: 


Income 


By bank deposit from H. E. Day, January 5, 1925 $176.26 
By bond coupon, September 24, 1925.................cccccecceseeeeeeeeees 2.50 
By bond coupon, April 20, 1926 

By bond coupon, October 1, 1926 

By interest on bank deposit to October 1, 1926.................. 


Expenditure 
By library accession, book, June 3, 1926 $ 
By purchase of K. C. Power and Light 5% Bond, June 13, 
1925 


$188.52 


Shortly after the death, on October 1, 1922, of Miss 
Sarah Harvey Porter, for practically thirty years instruc- 
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tor in the Normal Department of the Columbia Institu- 
tion for the Deaf, it was decided by former Normal Stu- 
dents of that institution to establish the Sarah Harvey 
Porter Memorial Library for the use of future Normal 
classes as a testimonial in appreciation of the devotion 
she gave to her work. Funds were contributed, and a 
high-grade one hundred dollar bond purchased, the in- 
terest of which is to be used for the maintenance of the 
library. The balance is to be expended for the purchase 
of books on psychology and education, the fields in which 
Miss Porter did most of her work. The collection is to 
be placed in the Kendall School in the care of its princi- 
pal. The present library consists of approximately 80 vol- 
umes on education, philosophy and psychology. 


WANTED—A Southern school will need for next session a super- 
visor of girls, who can also direct their physical education. Prefer 
someone who has had successful experience. 

Also a hearing woman for girls’ matron. Give age and experi- 
ence (where) in reply. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL, 
Care American Annals of the Deaf. 


PRINTING INSTRUCTOR 
Young man, graduate, school for deaf, formerly assisted in public 
evening schools, now with nationally known publishers, desires posi- 
tion as printing instructor in a school for deaf. J. L. McDonald, 
8 Winthrop Rd., Everett, Mass. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By EpitH 
Of interest to teachers and mothers of deaf children. Price, 
$3.15, postpaid. 
THE McCLURE CO., INC., Staunton, Va. 
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WANTED—Copies of the ANNALS for September, 1916. 
pay 50 cents for each copy. 
Address:—Irving S. Fusfeld, Editor, American Annals of the Deaf. 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


Will 


Barry’s Five-Slate System 
Price $2.50 Net 


Order From 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs 


Colorado 


Attractive Textbooks for Deaf Children 


“Language Stories and Drills” 
By 


LANGUAGE 
Gertrude W. Croker 5 


Mabel K. Jones 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by 


Tony Sarg 


Price per copy $1.25 


Send orders to 
TreacHEeRS’ MANUALS 


Miss M. E. Pratt 
Public School 47, 
225 East 23d St., 
New York City 


Book I, 50ce. 


Books II and III, 50c. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
1 Mount Morris Park West, New York City 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 


LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 
SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 


1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 
2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 
3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 


There are always more applicants for admission than there are 
places available. Present pupils have first claim to places. Others 
when accepted, are received in the order of application. Applica- 
tion blanks mailed on request. The School Staff also conducts a 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 
OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


" that has been prepared and copyrighted by the Principal and Founder, 
JOHN DurTron WRIGHT, by which parents are eyabled to save for their 
children the priceless years before school age is reached, and begin at 
home their training in lip-reading, speech, and auricular development. 


SCHOOL BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


Grace M. Beattie 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 
Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy 
FOR SALE BY 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY 
1723-1747 California Street, Denver, Colorado 


THE STORY OF 
AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS 
Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy 
New Edition 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Haerrrorp, Conn. 


Advertisements 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Margaret J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth, Price, $1.00 net 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 
NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth, Price, 80 cents net 
SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Louise UpHam 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 
THE QUESTION BOOK 
For Second-Year Classes. Cloth; Price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 
For Third-Year Classes. Price, $1.00. 
WHAT PEOPLE DO 
Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations— 
Price, $1.00. 


The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 


SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Course IN ENGLISH FOR PUPILS IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


By J. W. Jones, Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 

Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised 

Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades 

Book III, for High-School Grades, revised, and a self-instructor 75¢ 

Tilustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades 60c 
These books are especially adapted to cultivate the reading habit 

and the language sense. Published by the 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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‘‘FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 
A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CAROLINE SWEET. Single copy, 50c. 
All five books now on sale. 
A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
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